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VermontLife 


Our Historie Buildings 

O 

Y ou'11 find several historie buildings on our list of Places 
Everyone Who Loves Vermont Should Visit (page 32). 
And that shouldiTt be surprising because Vermont has 
morę than its share of wonderful historie buildings — grand 
buildings like the Vermont State House; graceful, eloąuent 
buildings like Richmondu Old Round Church; fascinating State 
historie sites like the Justin Morrill Homestead in Strafford, and 
thousands of humbler buildings — business blocks, country 
Stores and historie homes scattered throughout the hills and vil- 
lages of this little State. 

Those buildings are one reason that National Geographic Trav- 
eler recently madę Vermont number one in the United States on 

its "Index of Destination Steward- 
ship." The magazine said that Ver- 
mont's care and preservation of its 
landscape and buildings mean visi- 
tors have a superior experience here. 
And maintaining the beauty and in- 
tegrity of the built landscape is just 
as important as maintaining our nat- 
ural landscape. 

Our historie buildings are impor¬ 
tant because they are a visual record 
of our history as a State and a peo- 
ple. They're beautiful, a delight to 
look at. And they tell us a lot about 
our state's past. But Vermont's old 
buildings are also important for an- 
other, morę intimate reason: 
They're part of our lives. 

The State House, where I spent 
several years of my working life, is one such building for me, as 
is the Old West Church in Calais, where some of my ancestors lie 
buried, and Montpelier's Unitarian Church, where I was married. 

Morę prosaically, when a historie diner closes and local people 
have to drive to a fast-food restaurant out on the highway, the qual- 
ity of their lives changes. And, when a historie building is restored 
and put back to active use, everyone gains a little something. Some 
communities, like Vergennes and Bellows Falls, have rebuilt 
their self-esteem by restoring their historie buildings. 

As you can see, Vermont's historie buildings may be part of 
our past, but they're also an important part of our futurę. A tip 
of our hat goes to the Vermonters who have maintained these 
buildings over time and to the State Division for Historie 
Preservation and the private-sector Preservation Trust of Ver- 
mont — two organizations that have done much to protect our 
precious built environment. 

" /put 

E-mail: tom.slayton@state.vt.us 
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L e t t e r s 


The Search for Private Smith 
Thanlc you for Roberta Harolda story 
on Private Albert D. Smith of West Top- 
sham [Spring 2004]. My family had the 
unexpected privilege of witnessing the 
memoriał service while on a walk 
through the New Cemetery. Since we 
have a 15-year-old son, hearing the story 
of this boy of the same age brought home 
to us the sacrifices of the families who 
sent their too-young loved ones off to the 
Civil War. 

Many thanlcs to Ms. Harold for her 
perseverance and willingness to care 
enough to provide a fitting memoriał to 
this young soldier, and to all those who 
assisted her along the way. 

Erich Golschneider 
Corinth 


Just what connection does a very old 
milk bottle that has sat on my kitchen 
shelf for decades have to do with "The 
Search for Private Smith?" 

In that fascinating and well re- 
searched bit of sleuthing Ms. Harold 
reports that Albert's youngest brother, 
Arthur T., inherited the family farm in 
West Topsham, but later moved to a 
new farm in Barre Town. Arthur T. 
then passed this farm on to his son 
Arthur Leroy Smith, "who prospered 
as a dairy farmer." Arthur Leroy — 
known as Roy, was my stepfather. Fol- 
lowing the sudden death of his wife, 
Lena, he married my mother, Hazel 
Eastman, in December 1956. 

Roy was a particularly well-liked 
man as he was always very lcind and 
generous. I can remember how packed 
the sizable Hedding Methodist Church 
in Barre was the day of his funeral in 
the mid-1960s. 

Now I treasure that milk bottle from 
long ago, which displays in red, on its 
side: 

A.T. Smith & Son 
Guernsey Milk 
Barre, VT 

The old Barre Town farmhouse is 
gone, the Albert D. Smith stone is re- 
paired and resecured. And Albert rests 
beneath it, where he has slept for 140 
years now. 

May we never forget the past! 

Daniel Eastman 
Cornish, New Hampshire 

(Continued on page 8) 


The Vermont Country Storę 

Purveyors of the Practłcal & Hard-To-Find 



The Orton Family Business Since 1946 
Lyman, Cabot, Gardner, and Eliot Orton 


We've Been Part of 
Vermont Life Since 1946 

In the same year that Vrest Orton founded The 
Vermont Country Storę, he began working with 
Walter Hard Sr., Arthur Wallace Peach, and 
Earle Newton on another venture: a new maga- 
zine that would capture the beauty and spirit of 
the State they loved. They named it Vermont Life. 

The Orton family and all of us at The Vermont 
Country Storę are proud of our connections with 
Verrnont Life, which for all these years has 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State 
while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 



A Visit You'll Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through its Voice of the 
Mountaim and Goods and Wares catalogues, but it is in our Stores that you ; ll 
find the heart of our business. At both the original storę in the picturesąue 
yillage of Weston and our second storę conveniently located right off 1-91 
in Rockingham, you'11 discover products you thought had long disappeared. 
Penny candy, Vermont Common Crackers®, floursack towels—they're all 
here, along with many other useful, practical, and intriguing items. 
Interspersed among the merchandise—sometimes literally hanging from the 
rafters—are hundreds of artifacts from the past, which make shopping at 
The Yermont Country Storę like shopping in a museum, only a lot morę fun! 


Stocked to the rafters with hard-to-find goods! 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Route 100, WESTON 
1-802-824-3184 

9-5 Mon-Sat., Closed Sundays 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Route 103, ROCKINGHAM 
1-802-463-2224 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Sundays 10-5 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
The Vermont Country Storę* 

Dept. 2472, RO. Box 128, Weston, VT 05161 
Cali for Free Catalogue 1-802-362-8440 

www.vermontcountrvstore.com 
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Post Boy 


Historical Society's New Exhibit 
Tells Vermont's Stories 


O ne of the enduring 
ironies of Vermont his- 
tory is that we don't 
know what Vermont's great- 
est hero looked like. There's 
simply no good, authenti- 
cated image of Ethan Allen. 

In effect, that lack has al- 
lowed Vermonters to re- 
invent Allen's image down 
through the ages. A collec- 
tion of those images — from 
heroic statues to a cutout 
from a Wheaties box — is a 
smali but fascinating part of 
"Freedom & Unity: One 
Ideał, Many Stories," the 
Historical Society's new 
5,000-square-foot permanent 
exhibit at the Pavilion Build- 
ing in Montpelier. 

Curator Jackie Calder said 
the State motto — "Freedom 
and Unity" — was chosen 
because it represents a con- 


tinuing theme in Ver- 
mont's long history — the 
search for balance be- 
tween individual free- 
doms and the shared 
interests of a community. 

The exhibit begins with 
the traditional life of the 
Abenaki, and continues 
through settlement of the 
"Hampshire Grants" (as 
Vermont was known be- 
fore it became the 14th 
State), the Revolutionary 
and Civil wars, down 
through the industrializa- 
tion of Vermont. The im- 
pacts of railroads, the 
Flood of 1927, interstate 
highways and tourism are 
all explored. 

A 15-minute film presents 
three important issues and 
how they were debated at the 
Yermont State House: the 



One of the most popular Ethan 
Allen images , the surrender of Fort 
Ticonderoga. 

abolition of slavery, women's 
suffrage, and the recent es¬ 
tablishment of civil unions 
for same-sex couples. 


The exhibit is a kind of 
"Yermont 101" for 
tourists and residents 
alike. Kevin Graffagnino, 
executive director of the 
VHS, said he hopes the ex- 
hibit will become "the 
one place people will go 
for an all-encompassing 
overview of the main cur- 
rents of Vermont history." 
£ The exhibit in the Pavil- 
7 ion Building on State 
| Street in Montpelier 
i opened to the public in 
March, and will be open 
throughout the year Tues- 
day-Saturday 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. and Sundays noon-4 
p.m., May-October. Ad- 
mission is $5 for adults, $3 
for seniors, students and chil- 
dren. Children under six are 
admitted free (802-828-2291, 
www.vermonthistory.org). 


Big Man from a Smali Town: Barnet's 
Taylor Coppenrath Leads UVM to the NCAAs 



I n March all eyes were on the tiny 
Caledonia County town of West 
Barnet and its native son, Univer- 
sity of Vermont basketball star Tay¬ 
lor Coppenrath, 22. 

Taylormania reached frenzied propor- 
tions in mid-March before the 6-foot-9- 
inch UYM junior — the 
nation's third leading scorer — 
traveled to Buffalo, New York, 
with the Catamounts for the 
first round of the NCAA cham- |j 
pionships. 

Reporters from all 
over descended on 
West Barnet's two Stores 
and anyone they could 
find for background in- 
terviews. The West Bar¬ 
net General Storę and 
Paula's Place, both 50 
yards down the road 
from where Coppenrath 
grew up, borę colorful 
posters proclaiming "Way 


to Go Taylor!" and "We're So Proud of 
You No. 22." During basketball sea- 
son locals stopped by both Stores to 
borrow videotapes of UVM's games 
dropped off by Coppenrath^ father, 
George, a local insurance 
agent. Taylor's image was 
plastered on the front page 
of Vermont newspapers 
and on television for days 
preceding the big gamę. 
He was the talk of every 
diner and Street corner. 
The previous Saturday, 
Coppenrath, playing with a 
broken bonę in his left wrist, 
had scored 43 points and led 
his team to victory against 
Maine in the America East 
Conference Championship at 
UYM's Patrick Gym. The win 
assured UYM a trip to the 
NCAA tournament, its sec- 
ond in two years (and its sec- 
ond ever). 


Sally McCay/UVM Photography 


Kudos for the Aud 

T he Barre Auditorium, better 
known as the Audis the mecca 
of smali town Vermont basket¬ 
ballas we noted in "Coing to the 
Aud " in our Spring 2003 issue . Last 
winter at the height of the basketball 
season, USA Today agreed, putting the 
Aud on its list of the 10 Best Places to 
Watch High School Basketball. "This 
auditorium has hosted morę dramas 
than a Shakespeare playhouse," South 
Burlington coach Sheila Burleigh says 
in the article. 


The next day, UYM, seeded 15th, lost 
to the University of Connecticut 70-53 
in the tournament's first round, despite 
an early 7-point run. Vermonters gath- 
ered to watch the gamę, cheer the night 
away — and gain some respite from mud 
season. The pain of the loss was eased 
somewhat by the fact that UConn went 
on to win the national title. 

— Carla Occaso 
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cartoonbank.com 


Yermonters 



Artist Ed Koren, who lives in Brookfield, sometirnes includes 
Vermont references in his drawings, like this one, donefor the 
New Yorker. The real Floyd's Storę is run by Jan and Al Floyd 
in Randolph Center. After this cartoon appeared, Jan Floyd 
told Koren that people actually do cotne in and ask if their 
storę is an art gallery. "Life surpasses art," said Koren. 


Bellows Falls Opens Waypoint 
Yisitors Center 


F or anyone interested in 
the natural, cultural 
and industrial history 
of the Connecticut River Val- 
ley, RockinghanYs new Way¬ 
point Visitors Center in 
Bellows Falls is a must-see. 
Built on an old railyard near 
the Bellows Falls Station and 
designed by Daniel Scully of 
Keene, New Hampshire, this 
eye-catching bit of architec- 
ture represents years of hard 
worlc by the town's energetic 
boosters. 

The building was designed 
to resemble an old raił de- 
pot. Its wedge-shaped north 
end suggests a train leaving 
the station. Rising above it 
all is a 150-foot-long render- 


The new Bellows Falls Way¬ 
point reflects the town's raił 
and industrial history and 
will host tourism displays 
and the local farmers'market. 


that once connected Bellows 
Falls with North Walpole, 
New Hampshire. 

Inside, in addition to 
tourist information and 
amenities, there's a perma- 
nent exhibit with morę than 
100 old photos. A time linę 
traces the region's history 
from the prehistorie through 
its rise as a raił and paper- 
making hub. 

On Fridays this summer, 
the center's cobbled outdoor 
platform will host a lively 
farmers' market. 

The facility, owned by the 
town and operated by Staff 
and volunteers of the Great 
Falls Regional Chamber of 
Commerce, was built with 
State and federal funds and 
private dona- 
tions. It is one of 
10 proposed for 
towns on both 
sides of the Con¬ 
necticut, part of 
an effort to draw 
yisitors to the 
river valley's his¬ 
torie downtowns. 
Open daily from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
and until 6 p.m. from May 
21-October 24; www.ctriver 
travel.net. 

— Susan Keese 


ing of the old Arch Bridge 



W hen America's finest young spellers gather 
in Washington June 1-3 for the National 
Spelling Bee, they'11 be hanging on every 
word Jacąues Bailly 
says. Bailly, a elassies 
professor at UVM, is 
the chief pronouncer for 
the annual competition. 

He's a 1980 champion 
himself, so he lcnows 
the stress the lcids are 
under. His job is to pro- 
nounce and give defmi- 
tions and etymologies of 
the words to the morę 
than 260 contestants. 

Shockingly, despite Bailly's achievements, Vermont 
is the only State that does not send a speller. 

For a blockbuster movie featuring a western mus¬ 
tang in a race across the burning sands of Arabia, 
Disney's Hidalgo has morę Vermont connections 
than you'd thinlc. First, the screenplay was written 
by John Fusco, who lives in Morristown and has 
written several Hollywood films, including Spińt: 
Stallion of The Cimanon (2002) and Thunderheart 
(1992). Second, one of the claims of Frank T. Hop¬ 
kins, on whose accounts the movie is based, was 
that he won a horse race from Texas to Rutland in 
1886. Hopkins' amazing tales and Hidalgo have 
been controversial because some historians don't be- 
lieve Hopkins did what he said he did. The Rutland 
Historical Society's Jim Davidson says he can find 
no accounts of Hopkins's epic ride to Rutland. 
"There's no evidence that he or anyone ever did this 
race," said Davidson. 

Until 1935 the world's major symphony orches- 
tras were exclusively małe. That year conductor 
Leopold Stokowski of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
hired cellist Elsa Hilger over the protests of other or¬ 
chestra members. Her accomplish- 
ments and yirtuosity paved the way 
for generations of professional 
women musicians. In 1936 Elsa fell 
in love with Vermont when she 
honeymooned at Lalce Dunmore, 
where she and her husband bought a 
summer home. Retiring from the or¬ 
chestra after 34 years, she taught 
cello at Middlebury College and 
E sa Hi gei S p ent h er f ree t j me flshing. Elsa, a res- 

ident of Vermont for almost 70 years, gave up per¬ 
forming two years ago but still teaches occasional 
cello students at her home at Walce Robin in Shel- 
burne, where she celebrated her lOOth birthday last 
April. In honor of the occasion, her grandson 
Alexander Ezerman, a noted cellist and graduate of 
the Vermont Youth Orchestra, gave a recital on his 
grandmother's 300-year-old Guarnerius cello at 
Elley-Long Musie Center in Colchester. 




UVM's Professor Jacyues 
Bailly, left, pronouncer-in- 
chief at the National 
Spelling Bee. 
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Scripps Howard National Spelling Bee 


















































Kelly Hamdan 



Life InYermont 


On a visit to the Northeast Kingdom, Kelly Hamdan captured her husband, Nabił, in a moment of suspended summer anima- 
tion, siuart diving off Devil's Rock into Lakę Willoughby. The photo was one of those submitted for our Life in Yermont photo 
project, which ran in the Winter 2003-2004 issne. 


On the Web @ www.vtlife.com 


♦ Siatę Making: We have a video clip showing 
the process of hand malcing siatę roof shingles, 
plus an article about Vermont's siatę industry 
from our Winter 1955-56 issue. 


COUNTRY 

SUPPERS 

Simple, Hearty Farę 
for Family and Friends 



♦ A Taste of Vermont Cooking: We 

offer some recipes from the many 
cookbooks reviewed in this issue's book column (page 91). 


ruth cousineau 

lllu.tr.rtd b)- Wlircn KimMt 


♦ Grandpa's Knob: Read the 1955 Vermont Life story about the 
i wind turbinę on Grandpa's Knob, the first site in the U.S. to use 
I a wind turbinę to generate electricity commercially. 

_• -J ♦ State House Yisit: Take a look at a 360-degree view of the 
Cedar Creelc Room in the Vermont State House, home of the famous Civil 
war painting '"The Battle of Cedar Creek." 

♦ Flutterbys: We offer morę photos of 
eastern butterflies, plus butterfly links. 

♦ 50 Years Ago in Vermont Life: From 
the Summer 1954 issue we bring you 
"Skyline Trail," an article about the 
Monroe Skyline of the Long Trail, which is 
in this issue as a destination in "32 Places 
Everyone Who Loves Vermont Should Visit 

These, plus links to interesting Web sites, are at 
www.vtlife.com. Look for FOR MORĘ labels throughout 
this issue. 




Remembering Remember 
Baker, Green Mountain 
Boy 

R emember Baker, cousin of Ethan 
Allen, and one of the founders of 
the Green Mountain Boys, had a 
short, busy and often violent life. 

Sandy-haired, freckled and possessed 
of great strength and energy, Baker took 
part in several actions in the French and 
Indian Wars and later moved to East Ar- 
lington, where in 1764, beside fast- 
running Fay Brook, he built a house and 
grist mili. 

In ąuieter times, his exploits would 
have ended then. But Vermont in 
those days was anything but quiet, 
and East Arlington was a nest of 
Yorker sympathizers who harassed 
Baker. He responded by calling on his 
fractious cousin, Ethan Allen, and oth- 
ers who came to Vermont determined to 
defend Baker's property — and make 
their fortunes. 

The resulting group hecame known as 
the Green Mountain Boys and was in- 
strumental in bringing Vermont out of 
the wilderness and into statehood. In 
the early years of the "Hampshire 
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Grants," as Vermont was first known, 
Baker, a central figurę, had a harder time 
than most of the band. 

In March 1772, he was captured by a 
group of New Yorkers, losing his 
thumb in the struggle. The Yorkers 
were taking him to face the King's jus- 
tice in Albany, but Ethan and the 
Green Mountain Boys rescued Baker 
before he could be delivered there. He 
was brought bacie, minus his thumb, 
to Arlington, where he recovered. 

In 1775, while on a scouting mission 
near British-held territory, he was cap¬ 
tured by Indians and beheaded. The man 
who had seemed indestructible to his 
comrades was no morę. 

In East Arlington, Baker's historie grist 
mili, an adjacent barn from the 1860s, 
and other related buildings still stand. 
Now owned and restored by Verall Kee- 
lan and Patricia Spaulding, the build¬ 
ings are a showcase for antiąues and 
collectibles known as Candle Mili Vil- 
lage Antiąue and Art Center. Visitors 
will also find a display of original wheels 
and buclcet scoops from the mili. The 
compact, parklike setting of the build¬ 
ings and splashing brook also has a mon¬ 
ument to Remember Baker placed by 
the late writer Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
a longtime resident of Arlington. There 
are benches nearby where one may rest 
and enjoy a quiet moment while con- 
templating the very unąuiet life of the 
milPs builder, Remember Baker. 

New Guide to Northeast 
Kingdom Attractions 

F rom the Fairbanks Museum and 
Planetarium in St. Johnsbury to 
the Guildhall Village General 
Storę, the new Northeast Kingdom Her- 
itage Guide offers a review of morę 
than 120 attractions in Caledonia, Essex 
and Orleans counties. 

Easy-to-read maps lead readers on six 
driving tours throughout a region that 
is rural, remote and interesting. The 
guide is available for $3 through the 
Northeast Kingdom Travel & Tourism 
Association (800-884-8001) and at boolc- 
stores and sites mentioned in the guide. 

Correction 

In our Spring 2004 issue we gave an in- 
correct Web address for the company 
that sells the CD Vermont Kitchen 
Tunks and Parlor Songs. The correct 
site: www.worldmusicstore.com. 




KWIAT 

SINCE 1907 

SIMPLY BRILLIANT 



Introducing the diamond right hand 
SPIRIT RINGS 


the diamonds of 

Von Bar g en’s 

Flne Diamonds and Jewelry 

603-653-0006 800-841-8820 
Burlington, Stratton, Springfield, VT • Hanover, NH 


Th eSmart Mower 

for Smali Lawns! 

The NEUTON 1 '' Cordless Electric Mower uses no gas or 
oil, so its quiet, clean, and starts instantly — eveiy time! It is 
lightweight, so its easy for anyone to use. So economical it 
costs just 104 to mow your lawn and never needs a tune-up. 

Its the only lawn mower that will also TRIM around trees 
and EDGE along your walk or driveway. 

Learn about our 6-Month Free Trial 
right now! Just mail the coupon 
below, visit us online at 

www.neutonmowers.com 

or cali 

TOLL-FREE 

1-877-285-1749 



So why use a gas 
powered mower on 
a smali lawn? ^ 



- 1 YES! Please rush my FREE Catalog and Video all about the amazing 
NEUTON Cordless Electric Mower, details of your optional Trimmer/ 
Edger Attachment. 

Name_ 


neuton 


CORDLESS DUTDOOR POWER EOUIPMENT 

www.neutonmowers.com 


Address _ 

City_ 

E-mail_ 


VTL 


_ State _ 


_ ZIP _ 


Country Home Products, Dept.48286X 
Meigs Road, P.O. Box 25, Vergennes, Vermont 05491 
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Raise 

Alpacas 

on your land! 

Tłiey are 



Vermont Alpaca 
Company 


South Stratford, Vermont 
(802)765-9639 

www.vermontalpacaco.com 



THE WEATHER H1LL CO. 

Classic architectural design, restoration, 
consulting and construction senices. 
Traditional Design/Build 

Please contact us at: 

Post Office Box 113 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 

www.weatherHillcompany.com 
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LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 


Vermont Heroes 

The article "Vermont Heroes" in 
your Spring 2004 issue was excellent. 
Vermonters who go out of their way 
to help others in need are not ordinary 
— they are very special people. I look 
forward to learning about morę of 
these exceptional Vermonters. Please 
continue this fine series in futurę pub- 
lications. 

Tom Murphy 
Camillus, New York 


Jim Cooke, Calvin Coolidge 

What a delight to read about the day 
Calvin Coolidge said: "Vermont Is a 
State I Love." This article was similar to 
a large sip of Moxie on a hot summer 
day. Jim Cooke has studied Calvin 
Coolidge and his history so much that he 
is an expert on the topie. Thank you 
Vermont Life for printing this. 

In a time when presidential candi- 
dates are misinterpreting the 30th U.S. 
president, it is refreshing to have accu- 
rate ąuotes from our State magazine. 
Calvin Coolidge's love for his State and 
his reverence for its working people 
should be remembered, not forgotten or 
besmirched. 

Cyndy Bittinger, Executive Director, 

Calvin Coolidge Memoriał Foundation 

Plymouth Notch 

Baseball Memories 
In your article about the Northern 
League [Spring 2004], which was very 
interesting, I saw no mention of the 
valiant attempt that was madę in the 
early to mid-1980s to restart the league. 
Many people were involved, from Brat- 
tleboro to Burlington. While the back- 
grounds of players may not have been 
ąuite as varied as the present, we had 
lcids from all over the Northeast playing 
and several kids from down South, in- 
cluding Georgia and Florida. I was lucky 
enough to play in Brattleboro with the 
Maples for several years, meeting other 
players and coaches. It was a special 
time I will always remember. 

Mikę Jillson 

Winchester, New Hampshire 

Bookmobile Blutider 
I hate to tell you, but that bookmobile 
stuck in the mud on page 41 of the Spring 
issue is a 1941 Plymouth, so your estimate 


of the time [circa 1938] is off by at least 
three years! I wonder if any other old car 
nuts like me will point this out to you. 

I have subscribed to your magazine 
for many years and thoroughly enjoy it. 
It is truły uniąue. Keep up the good work. 
Peter R. Webb 
Mooers, New York 



You’re not alone. S everalreaders have 
written to correct our faulty automo- 
tive chronology. —Editor 


Remembering Barre 
The past two issues of Vermont Life 
have compelled me to write and com- 
mend you on the excellence of your mag¬ 
azine. The Winter issue especially caught 
my attention with the article "Barre 
Builds a Futurę Based on Its Past." I was 
part of the last class to attend Spaulding 
High School in 1965 and then moved to 
the new location on Ayers Street halfway 
through the school year. What great 
memories of attending Miss Austin's 
Latin class and seeing the Robert Burns 
statuę each morning! The issue also 
brought back memories of sugaring at 
my great-grandmotheris farm in Johnson 
and a surprise from the article "The 
Search for Private Smith." I did not know 
that my grandfather, Harry Bashaw, had 
donated the Journal of the U.S. Army 
General Hospital in Brattleboro to the 
Vermont Historical Society, now housed 
in the old Spaulding High School build- 
ing. Even though I live in Texas, the con- 
nection with other hardy Vermonters is 
still there. The vistas, pleasant memories 
of growing up in Barre and seasons chang- 
ing are wonderful. Trite but true ; thanks 
for the memories! 

Doug Bashaw 

Piano, Texas 

River Reseruations 
A minor correction to the item [Spring 
2004] about the silent film Way Down 
East. Your picture caption reads in part 
"ice floe in the Connecticut River." This 
is incorrect. I was a long-time resident of 
Farmington, Connecticut, and it is com- 
mon knowledge there that the film was 







































produced by Winchell Smith who was 
involved in the theater and in film pro- 
duction. His mansion, which overlooked 
the Farmington River, was only a few 
hundred yards upstream from the loca- 
tion where Lillian Gish is pictured on the 
ice floe, just above a dam where the old 
grist mili was located. 

William Lidgerwood 
Chilmark, Massachusetts 

You are correct that we were incorrect 
but you appear to be wrong about this 
particular icy incident. According to 
Gish’s autobiography and the Vermont 
Historical Society, the scene was filmed 
in Vermont on the White River at White 
River Junction, which would put it near 
where it flows into the Connecticut but 
not on the Connecticut and not in Con¬ 
necticut. —Editor 

Dot's Restaurant 

Having enjoyed holidaying in Vermont 
over the past 10 years, including stays at 
the Crafts Inn, Wilmington, we greatly 
enjoyed the article about Dot's Restau¬ 
rant. Yes, we have enjoyed pancakes, 
French toast, Reubens and the roast 
turlcey dinners, as well as trying to get to 
the bottom of the coffee cup before the 
refill was offered! 

The atmosphere was always friendly 
and welcoming; another memorable part 
of the visit is Patty's infectious laugh. 

Will savour your article until our next 
visit from Scotland. 

Jim and Moira Ho wie 
Dundee, Scotland 

Thanks from England 

As I have been subscribing sińce 1992, 
I felt it would be nice to let you, and your 
team, lcnow how much my wife and I 
enjoy your magazine. Having visited 
Vermont a few times, we have yet to 
experience a church supper. Therefore, 
the article in the Autumn issue on wait- 
ressing the West Hill Church Supper 
was magical to read — I almost felt I 
was there! It is so good to know that 
standards and the appreciation of the 
simple things in life are thriving and 
well, especially in Vermont. 

Michael Hogg 
Poole, Dorset 
England 

Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; e-mail: editors@vtlife.com, fax: 
(802) 828-3366. 


M c KERNON 
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A Moose, a Collision and 

By Ann S. Brandon 



M 


y husband, Carl, and I had 
spent the late-July afternoon at 
_a bucolic pienie in Thetford. 
We were welcoming the young artists 
and principal singers who had traveled 
from as far away as Germany and 
South Korea to join the smali company 
we're involved with, Opera North. 
Carl chatted with the sopranos, who 
are such beautiful and talented 20- 
something goddesses that he appeared 
morę to be showing them obeisance 
than flirting with them. I pursued my 
own Nirvana by plunging into our 
hosts' huge pond and swimming back 
and forth, surrounded by water lilies 
and a chorus of bullfrogs. 

The sun had set by the time we were 
speeding up 1-89 in our Saab toward our 
home in South Randolph. The night was 
stunningly beautiful, soft, sweet and 
seemingly eternal. But sińce it's not eter- 
nal, I was thinlcing about the warm flan- 
nel sheets, festooned with fali leaves and 
berries, that I'd be taking out of a chest 
in less than a month. Then I remem- 
bered how the largely floral wallpaper 
in our bedroom clashes with the sheets 7 
autumnal colors and anyway really needs 
replacing. Rather than strip the wallpa¬ 
per, I mused, we could just move. Often 
when we visited the morę popu- 
lated Vermont towns near 
Norwich, I considered relo- 
cating south for morę/ 
opera, morę movies, r 
morę theater, ’ 
warmer ponds. 


MOOSE 


Suddenly a moose loomed above us, 
camouflaged in gray-brown, as calm and 
slow and mammoth as an antedihman 
monster — and in the wrong place at the 
wrong time. A heartbeat later we hit 
the moose and tore through its under- 
belly, smashing our windshield and rear 
window. We careened across three lanes 
of traffic, passed in front of a flatbed 
truck carrying a car, missed a guardrail 
and plunged down a 100-foot embank- 
ment. A woods of poplar and mapie 
saplings finally stopped our car. 

My main feeling during those blind 
seconds was not fear but mourning. The 
moose had not turned its head even 
slightly toward our onrushing car. With 
no natural enemies, it had loped into 
our path with the oblivious beauty of a 
god confident of its immortality. 

"Are you alive?" I asked Carl. 

"Yes," Carl answered. 

Thirteen years of marital boot camp 
had suppressed his instinct to wisecrack, 
"Nooo, Fm hooovering abooove yooou!" 

We opened and closed the doors and 
walked away, me up the embankment 
in high heels. Ali we suffered were a 
few scrapes and cuts, nonę of which 
proved to need a single stitch. Our 
greatest injury was from the moose's 
rumen and all its pungent rumen 
liąuor, fuli of the bacteria that fer¬ 
ment the animaFs meals of leaves and 
pond muck, which saturated us 
head to toe like a liąuid 
stink bomb. 

So it was while 
reeking of offal 
that I discov- 
ered once again 
rhy I live in cen¬ 
tral Vermont. 

The South 
Royalton Res- 
cue Squad, one of 


Decision 


the last all-volunteer services in the 
State, arrived. A couple of the men and 
women were in training and stood aside, 
looking serious. The others were pros 
and relaxed enough, once they'd counted 
and checked our limbs and decided we 
were also mentally intact, to pretend to 
pass out at our smell. 

A State trooper showed up and was 
exactly what I wanted to see: young, 
tali, handsomely sąuare-jawed, cordial 
and completely discreet when he leaned 
toward my husband to intuit that he 
hadn't been drinking. Afterward, all the 
men craned their necks to look over the 
embankment and examine our destroyed 
Saab. They talked about it with the re- 
spect they would have for a comrade 
in arms who had thrown his body into 
the linę of fire. 

When we were judged mobile and 
sober, the squad crammed us into the 
ambulance with the seven of them and 
headed for Randolph's Gifford Medical 
Center. One woman kept pushing Carl 
back down on the gurney and ordering 
him to keep still. 

When we arrived at Gifford, our 
moosey miasma had ripened to a toxic 
level. A nurse told me to strip and throw 
all my clothes into a huge garbage bag, 
which started us giggling over the futil- 
ity of wearing clean underwear in case of 
an accident. She handed me a hospital 
gown that had been repeatedly laun- 
dered into a mere veil. 

The minutę the emergency doctor 
walked in the door, I could tell that I not 
only stank but looked a horror. I knew 
her slightly from parties and local con- 
certs, and though she tried to keep her 
eyes professionally concemed behind her 
large glasses, as she examined me I al- 
most expected her ery, "Eeeyew! Moose 
guts!" Being disgusting rather than wor- 
risome madę me as lighthearted as a 













teenager grossing out a teacher. The doc¬ 
tor had already finished with Carl and 
ąuickly herded us toward the double 
shower. 

After 45 minutes of sudsing each 
other — work that only slightly diluted 
our stench — we returned to the nurses. 
They bandaged my scraped arm, gave us 
slippers and robes and released us after 
midnight. I called a friend who lives 
across bom the hospital and asked him to 
piele us up. In the first of my many post- 
accident realizations about life in Ran¬ 
dolph, I thought of at least half a dozen 
people whom I could have phoned, as fa- 
miliar with their insomnia as my own. 

The next day I saw how having es- 
tablished roots in my smali central Ver- 
mont community means that during an 
emergency I don't walk, Fm carried. We 
returned the gowns to Gifford for them 
to launder off the last opaąue layer. A 
doctor friend on emergency duty saw 
our bandages and my husband's banged- 
up nose and said, "So you're the ones! 
I've been hearing all morning about your 
incredibly gross accident." The doctor, 
who has a bachelobs degree in mechan- 
ical engineering, delighted in talking 
with Carl about the speed of the car, the 
weight of the moose, the estimated 
pounds of force (70 tons) and the strength 
of the Saab's A-posts, which frame the 
front windshield and which Saab says are 
designed to handle moose impacts. They 
had sheltered us like a tank. Laughing 
with the doctor and Carl as they ana- 
lyzed the accident started lifting my 
spirits to the nearest cloud. 

At the Randolph Food Co-op the pho- 
tographer for The Herald of Randolph, 
another close friend, stopped us in the 
parking lot and insisted on taking an 
"hours later" photo for the weelcly 
newspaper to show the community we 
were indeed whole and hearty. With 
each step we had to pause to let people 
examine us. A day of wandering around 
Randolph with friends and strangers ex- 
claiming "Thank God you're alive!" 
kept me floating on that cloud of hap- 
piness and relief. 

I attended church on Sunday to show 
my fellow Congregationalists how their 
very own Lazarus breathed, walked and 
talked. During coffee hour a circle of 
elderly women surrounded me, their 
eyes milky with cataracts and wonder at 
what I had survived. Their serene yet 
eestatie gazes borę home to me the depth 



TRAILS CUSTOM LEAN-TOS STONEWORK SAUNAS CABINS 


P. 0. B o x 1540 - Lakę Placid, NY 12946 
518 • 946 • 7583 

Please v i s i t our website for morę Information at 


www.adirondacklean-tos.com 


Deerfield Village Furniture 

i8th & 19 TH Century Designs 



Visit our 

Vermont showrooms 

166 SOUTH MAIN, STOWE 

802 253-5251 

HISTORIO MAIN STREET 
MANCHESTER 

802 362-0299 


CALL FOR OUR CATALOG 

802 748-4448 


www.deerfieldvillagefurniture.com 


m 




World-Class 
Furniture Handcrafted 
in Northern Yermont 
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WILL MOSES 


'HOMETOWN JUBILEE" 18"x26" 

"In Hometown America" 

"Art to warm your heart & home" 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (just off Rte. 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT...35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 
FREE color catalog is also auailable, cali 1-800-328-6326 
Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Early River Gallery, Grafton, VT Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 

F.H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT Yermont Gift Barn, So. Burlington, VT 


YERMONT VIEW 



Romantic, luxurious accommodations in Southern Vermont's historie 
Manchester Village. Contemporary European comfort foods. Walk 
to Spa, 4-season activities and great shopping. Seasonal packages. 

Reluctant Panther Inn &Restaurant 

Manchester Village, VT • 800.822.2331 

www.reluctantpanther.com 
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and breadth of my luck, which allows 
me to hope to join their circle. 

The news ran on the Associated Press 
wire and on local daily newspapers' front 
pages, as well as on CNN news. Paul 
Harvey even mentioned us, which takes 
care of our 15 minutes of famę. The out- 
of-town calls started flooding in from 
friends, acąuaintances, the 20-something 
sopranos, people we hadn't heard from in 
a decade. The most touching calls were 
from three Vermont State troopers who 
wanted to make surę we were indeed 
miraculously unscathed. 

My favorite conversation was with 
the insurance adjuster who had 
"bought" the Saab. A veteran at seeing 
totaled cars, he was literally gasping 
when he first got me on the phone, in- 
credulous that we had walked out of 
such a wreclc. After he calmed down, 
he told me he didn't even think he 
could sell the Saab for parts. "We've 
moved it as far away from the offices 
as possible," he confessed. "The flies 
are getting so big, I'm thinking about 
buying a gun." 

Once The Herald published its front¬ 
page article on us, I felt like Madonna 
whenever I walked down Randolph's Main 
Street, waving at guys in trucks who 
didn't know me but thought I was, if not 
an actual star, the bearer of a lucky one. 

Many people asked us if we were hav- 
ing an epiphany and figuring out what 
was important in our lives. We did, and 
decided we are living very well. We re- 
turned to Opera North, me in the chorus 
for La Traviata, Carl as the volunteer 
videographer. I attended every perform¬ 
ance of The Marriage of Figaro and found 
each morę elevating than the last. The 
long round-trip drive to the opera house 
in Lebanon, New Hampshire, did not 
start me musing again about a morę 
southerly life. Looking around me, I con- 
sider everything to be amenable, gracious, 
exciting and fun — central Vermont in 
generał, our town in particular, friends 
and neighbors, our professional and vol- 
unteer work, or rather joys. We dwell as 
close to Nirvana as we can stand. 

So we're staying here and as we are, 
although we will strip the bedroom 
wallpaper. 


Ann Brandon is the author of Artful Italy: 
The Hidden Treasures (Invisible Cities 
Press, 2002). She is a freelance writer, 
teacher and occasional opera singer. 
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Rotten Sneakers Go a Long Way 


W hen Daegan Goodman got his 
new sneakers two years ago he 
madę a solemn vow — to de- 
stroy them. 

Daegan had a goal in mind — he 
wanted to win the annual Odor-Eaters 
Rotten Sneaker Contest, held each year in 
Montpelier, where he lives. And he was 
willing to go through a lot to triumph. 

Daegan, 10, is the son of Vermont Life' s 
very capable production manager, David 
Goodman, the man who shepherds our 
magazine through our computers and 
onto the printing press with all its colors 
and articles intact. The Goodmans live in 
Montpelier, the contest's home, known to 
some as the Rotten Sneaker Capital of 
the World and to most of the rest of the 
U.S. as the Capital of Vermont. The little 
city is also the site of the Hall of Fumes, 
where winning rotten sneakers from past 
years are housed in a glass case (airtight). 

Though no Montpelier resident had 
won the contest in recent years, Daegan 
madę up his mind that he was going to do 
his best — which involved doing the 
worst to his sneakers. 

"I just wore them all the time, scuffed 
them in the mud a lot, sweat in 'em, I 
guess," he said. 

His father, David, said that Daegan is a 
determined lad. "When he sets his mind 
to something, he works at it real hard," 
the senior Goodman said with a touch of 
fatherly pride. 

Daegan's mother, Ronda, was less en- 


thusiastic, noting that after several 
months, the sneakers got so had that she 
wouldn't let Daegan wear them some 
places. But he kept at it, scuffing, sweat- 
ing, wading (an especially good techniąue 
for promoting odor) and generally turning 
his sneakers into a shredded, stinky mess. 

When the 2004 contest rolled around, 
Daegan was confident he had a shot at the 
local contest, but wasn't surę he could 
win the national title. 

There were about 250 contestants in 
several regional contests around the 
country. Winners from those contests, 
including rotten sneaker aces from as 
far away as Alaska and Arizona, trav- 
eled to Montpelier for the finał compe- 
tition, which was attended by about two 
dozen contestants, plus family mem- 
bers and a crowd of local media. Before 
the finał judging, contestants were led 
through a series of push-ups, jumping- 
jacks and sit-ups by Sgt. Odor-Eaters — 
an actor hired to make surę the kids' 
shoes were as smelly as possible. 

The Rotten Sneaker Contest originated 
here in 1975 as a promotion dreamed up 
by Onion River Sports, a local sporting 
goods storę. The City of Montpelier spon- 
sored the contest for a few years, and then 
in 1988 Combę Inc., manufacturer of 
Odor-Eaters insoles and other foot-care 
products, became the primary sponsor 
and began running the contest on a na¬ 
tional level. Shoes are judged not only on 
smelliness, but on appearance, overall 



Vermont Life's David Goodman and 
his son , Daegan, national Rotten 
Sneaker Contest champion. 


condition, wear on heels and soles and 
generał tatteredness. 

Daegan's determination paid off. He 
won both the local Montpelier contest 
and the national title and soon found him- 
self giving interviews about sneaker care 
on cable television talk shows in New 
York and fielding calls at home from 
America On-Line and radio stations as 
far away as Los Angeles. He plans to put 
most of the $750 in savings bonds he won 
away for college and enjoyed the trip to 
New York City with his dad that was 
part of his winnings. 

The entire Goodman family will share 
in the benefits of the third part of the 
award — $100 for a new, clean-smelling 
pair of sneakers. 

— Tom Slayton 



Birdseye Building Company 


Richmond. Vt. 


802.434.2112 


www.BirdseyeBuilding.com 
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Diamonds 
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The Magie oj 
American Flatbread 


.By Marialisa Calta 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


Restaurant, Retail Business, Philosophy, 
Culinary Delight 


G eorge Schenk, the owner of Amer¬ 
ican Flatbread, is a bit of a magi- 
cian. As a baker, he has perfected 
the culinary magie of transforming flour, 
water and yeast into delicious rustic piz- 
zas. As a food purveyor, he has figured out 
how to transform his four-day-a-week 
frozen food factories in Waitsfield and 
Middlebury into popular weekend restau- 
rants in such a way that diners have no 
idea they are enjoying their salads of or¬ 
ganie mesclun on the very spot that, the 
day before, had been the cheese station on 
the production linę. And as an entrepre- 
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neur, he has transformed what he de- 
scribes as a "bootstrapping operation" 
into a national enterprise, with licensed 
outposts on both coasts. 

Schenk is also a philosopher and 
writer who has thought deeply and writ- 
ten prolifically about the naturę and pur- 
pose of food, sustainable agriculture and 
the meaning of community. He is a sci- 
entist (his college degree is in biology), 
a self-taught engineer (he designed and 
built his bread ovens), an artist (his work 
adorns the company headąuarters) and a 
philanthropist. 


Schenk, a trim 51-year-old who typi- 
cally dresses for work in jeans, work 
shirts and rugged vests, did not start 
out his working life as a baker or a 
businessman. His jobs included envi- 
ronmental researcher, live-in babysit- 
ter, carpenter and photographer. 
Schenk's introduction to the restau¬ 
rant business came in 1980 when, ski 
bumming in Vermont, he joined the 
staff of a now-defunct Warren eatery ... 
as a dishwasher. One day, the chef 
asked him if he wanted to learn how 
to use a knife. "I said surę," Schenk 













Talk 


Tubie 


recalls, smiling. "I figured I already 
knew how to wash dishes." 

It was about this time that three seem- 
ingly disparate childhood influences 
came together: Schenlc's Vermont grand- 
mother, Boy Scouts and his childhood 
home near New Haven, Connecticut. 
On visits to his grandmother's East 
Charleston home, Schenk had watched 
and learned as she coolced on a wood- 
fired Home Comfort rangę. As a Scout 
(he attained the ranie of Eagle) he had be- 
come adept at campfire cookery. In New 
Haven, he had tasted the briclc-oven 
pizza for which the city is lcnown. 

American Flatbread began as a baclc- 
yard experiment. In 1985, Schenk in- 
vited a colleague to dinner at the home 
he shares with his wife, Mary (who is 
also called George, a nickname she was 
given long before she met Schenk), and 
wanted to do "something special." Put- 
tering around his yard getting ready for 
his guests, a fieldstone oven similar to 
the stone fireplaces he had built as a 
Scout began to talce shape. As a newly 
minted chef with bread dough rising in 
his kitchen, Schenk decided to try balc- 
ing it in his new construction, but he 
knew that the oven, lacking a door, 
would not halce a proper loaf. So Schenk 
"sąuashed the dough down" and em- 
bellished it with garlic, olive oil, fresh 
herbs from his garden and some grated 
Asiago cheese. 

"We all put it in our mouths at the 
same time, and all I remember is a chain 
of smiles," Schenk says. "We all said, 
This is good.' " 

Almost immediately, Schenk toolc the 
pizza-oven idea to his employers at the 
time, at Waitsfield's Tucker Hill Lodge, 
where he worlced with nationally ac- 
claimed chef Gary Danlco (now in San 
Francisco), a practitioner of the emerging 
"New American" cooking. "Gary and I 
tallced a lot about what food means, 
about what malces food taste good," 
Schenk says. He spent his evenings balc- 
ing under the stars at Tucker Hill with 
his infant daughter Hanna in a lcnap- 
saclc — "just about the prettiest cooking 


American Flatbread foumier George 
Schenk outside his restaurant in Waits- 
field. His flatbreads can be bought in 21 
States , and there are American Flat¬ 
bread restaurants in Middlebury and 
Burlington. Opposite, Matt Holland 
at the stone oven. 


experience Pve ever had." In the winter 
of 1990, he aslced a local market to sell 
frozen flatbreads, and began balcing them 
in moments when the oven wasn't 
crammed. He put them outside to freeze, 
boxed them, photocopied a label and 
toolc 24 flatbreads, transported in garbage 
bags, to the storę. Schenk had hardly re- 
turned to his oven when the storę called 
reąuesting 110 morę pizzas. 

"We had to create a production linę 
overnight," Schenk says. 

What comes off the production linę, 
for the uninitiated, resembles super¬ 
market frozen pizza in about the same 
way lumpfish eggs resemble caviar. The 
basie idea is the same, but there are vast 
qualitative differences. 

American Flatbreads (or just breads, as 
Schenk calls them) are thin, crispy-but- 
chewy rounds of dough madę of organie 
wheat that has been milled into white 
flour and then had the wheat germ re- 
stored. They are topped with organie 
and minimally processed ingredients, 
and most of them with tomato sauce 
madę in an enormous iron cauldron. 
Each is madę by hand and balced in a 
huge stone and clay wood-fired oven. 
One can taste the fire with every bite. 
Perhaps this is what Schenk means 
when he says, "The food remembers." 

"The food remembers the farmers 
who grew it, the people who piclced it, 
and the distance it traveled, and how it 
was treated," he says, peering over 


rectangle-shaped half-glasses and run- 
ning a hand through his thinning hair. 
He believes that food madę with love 
and respect tastes better and is better 
for you than food that is casually man- 
ufactured. He has identified what he 
calls the "five faces of food": that food 
should address hunger; that it should be 
flavorful ; that it should be nutritious, 
that it should nurture those who eat it; 
and that it should stimulate and pro- 
mote the body's natural healing 
processes. On the floor of the restaurant, 
set in a stone mosaic, are 12 words: Won- 
der, Hope, Kindness, Patience, Peace, 
Forgiveness, Gratefulness, Joy, Beauty, 
Remembrance, Love and Respect. 

"These words help me remember 
what I am doing here," says Schenk. It's 
not every pizza that comes with a full- 
blown philosophy. 

It is indeed sometimes hard to re¬ 
member that Schenk is an entrepreneur. 
But the man who can spealc intensely 
one moment about the "gestalt of the 
American Flatbread experience" and the 
"central cosmology" of his worlc can 
also, minutes later, address issues like 
his marketing plan, worlcers' comp, price 
points and distribution networlcs. 

By the early 1990s, Schenk — still 
worlcing out of Tucker Hill — was loolc- 
ing for a morę permanent home for his 
growing business; he found one in an 
empty stable of the 19th century Lareau 
Farm Country Inn on Route 100. He 
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Take the worry 
out of getting the 
right Killington 
vacation rental. 


w 


Condominiums & Private Homes 
Package Offers 
Online Availability 

www.wisevacations.com 

800-642-1147 

405 Killington Road, Killington, VT 05751 




wise 


VACATION RENTALS 


TABLE TALK 


researched and modified his oven de¬ 
sign, basing it on those used in the 18th 
and 19th centuries in rural Quebec, and 
built it using local fieldstone, a baking 
surface of soapstone and a dome madę 
of clay excavated from the area. 

This oven is still at the heart of the 
American Flatbread enterprise. Walk into 
the waiting room of the restaurant/fac- 
tory and the eye is drawn immediately to 
the far end of the rustic, post-and-beam 
building, where a fire glows in the gaping 
door of the domed behemoth, which gob- 
bles a cord of wood each week. On a 
weekday, a visitor will find employees in 
baseball caps and bandannas (anything 
but hairnets!) rolling out dough, spoon- 
ing on sauce, baking, freezing and pack- 
aging flatbreads for distribution in 
markets in 21 States. The sound system 
pumps out a mbeture of genres — reggae, 
jazz, folk, hip-hop — chosen in turn by 
staffers. The walls are decorated with 
colorful, hand-lettered posters detailing 
the history of bread with artwork remi- 
niscent of the type found on the banners 
madę by the Bread and Puppet Theater 
troupe. "Egypt, 3000 B.C.," reads one. 
"First by accident and then by design 
wild yeasts leaven the bread. And it was 
good." Employees rotate jobs every hour 
or so, a practice that Schenk says lessens 
the likelihood of repetitive stress injuries, 
and keeps people from getting bored. 

"I was just looking for something dif- 
ferent and wound up here," says Freddie 
Mahlmann, 58, who had retired from a 
job as guidance director at a local school 
and has worked at American Flatbread 
for the past three years. "But I stayed be- 
cause I am so impressed with the qual- 
ity of the product, and the company's 
commitment to the community, the 
fundraisers, the gifts of food. Plus, I love 
the people I work with." 

On Friday and Saturday nights, how- 
ever, the floor where pizzas were as- 
sembled is cleared, tables and chairs to 
seat 76 are set out, the factory becomes 
a restaurant and some of the flatbread- 
makers become waiters. Hordes of ex- 
pectant diners, steeled for the legendarily 
long waits (the restaurant does not ac- 
cept reservations), cram the tiny bar area 
or warm themselves at the bonfires kept 
burning outside. The oven exudes a 
warm glow, and an aproned baker wield- 
ing a long wooden peel is dexterously 
sliding flatbreads madę to order in and 
out of the oven. 
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Knead a little R & R? 

Pamper yourself with hands-on baking 
instruction, delectable baked goods and 
premium baking ingredients and tools. 


Dedicated To The Pure Joy Of Baking*. 

The Baker s Storę 

Norwich, Yermont . 802.649.3361 . www.bakerscatalogue.com 
Storę and bakery hours: Monday-Saturday 9 to 6, Sundav 9 to 4 
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The menu is simple: the appetizer is 
an organie salad; entrees consist of a 
choice of about a dozen flatbreads; 
desserts — often pie in season, or cook- 
ies or brownies — are madę by area bak- 
ers. The flatbread toppings change from 
week to week and may include locally 
madę sausage, organie greens, house- 
cured dried tomatoes, Vermont moz- 
zarella, Asiago or goat cheese, or 
nitrate-free pepperoni. 

A similar American Flatbread factory- 
cum-restaurant opened in Middlebury 
in 2002, and a third restaurant is to open 
in Burlington in May. A flatbread factory 
in Los Alamos, California, which will 
some day also operate as a restaurant, 
has also been licensed. And a faithful 
customer from Massachusetts persuaded 
Schenlc to allow him to open restau- 
rants under the name "Flatbread Com¬ 
pany" in Amesbury, Massachusetts; 
Portland, Maine,- and North Conway, 
New Hampshire. A fourth Flatbread 
Company should open in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, this summer and oth- 
ers are planned. 

The evolution of American Flatbread 
has not been without pain. After the 
move to Lareau Farm in 1992, his oven 
collapsed. In 1998, a flood swamped the 
oven room with two feet of water, mud 
and silt; 100 community volunteers 
turned out to help reclaim the operation. 
But the most harrowing event occurred in 
2002 when an employee, Declan Lyons, 
was shot to death while working at the 
outdoor cauldron, and another employee 
was charged and later acąuitted. 

''We were tom by how to respond," 
says Schenk. The shooting led him to 
thinlc seriously about violence, loss, 
crime and punishment. It led him, while 
mourning the loss of "a respected col- 
league, gracious friend and truły good 
neighbor," to host a benefit bakę to raise 
money for the legał fees of the accused 
as "he too was a cherished colleague." 

The benefit bakes are an American 
Flatbread institution; Schenk has held 
them for dozens of community organi- 
zations, including a program to help 
bring organie foods to public schools. 
He also donates flatbreads to the pedi¬ 
atrie unit at Fletcher Allen Hospital in 
Burlington on a monthly basis. 

"I read an article about how impor- 
tant it is for sick children to consume 
calories," says Schenk. "And I started 
thinking about what I could do to help. 
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Elegant fireplaccd rooms and luxury suites, award- 
winning dining, massage, hiking trails on 160 aeres 
in Southern Ycrmont. Scasonal packagcs. 
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800-944-4080 


SOLID HARDWOOD FURNITURE 


Heirloom-quality furniture crafted by Vermonters, available 
in stores worldwide and at our factory near Burlington 


Since 1970 

VERMONT FURNITURE DESIGNS 


for dealer info or directions to our factory storę 
cali (802) 655-6568 orvisitwww.vermontfurnituredesigns.com 
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Baby your baby... 



Aahhhh... the natural moisturizing 
properties of fresh goat s milk. 

Captured for your pleasure by Canus Vermont in a 
complete linę of soaps, lotion, body butter... and morę. 
Gently fragranced or fragrance-free — all for you... 
for your little ones... (and the big guy, too!) 

Dermatologists often recommend goats milk 
products to relieve severe dry skin conditions. 

You can enjoy and appreciate 
the soothing results every single day. 

LEARN MORĘ ABOUT CANUS GOAT'S MILK PRODUCTS 


and yourself! 


Tm not a doctor, a nurse or a social 
worker. But I do cook." He calls them 
Medicine Wheel breads. The hospital, 
presenting them to the children, calls 
them pizzas. 

"Food is a huge piece of the wellness 
picture, and a lot of kids are not thrilled 
by what comes up on the tray," says 
Kathy (TReilly, a child life assistant at 
the hospital. "It thrills us to be able to 
offer them something so nutritious that 
they like ." She said that American Flat- 
bread provides food not just for kids and 
their families, but that they leave some 
in the freezer for staff. 

Schenk is generous with credit as 
well. In the course of conversation, he 
names scores of friends, colleagues and 
relatives who helped him along the 
way, including not only accomplished 
chefs but the father of a college friend 
who makes the boxes he uses in pack- 
aging, bookkeepers, former business 
partners, suppliers and distributors, an 
aunt who madę great chicken soup and 
a waiter whose casual remark about 
how nice it is to see the fire in an oven 
led Schenk to a major redesign. Not 
only does the food remember, but so 
does Schenk. **£ 

How to Go 

American Flatbread at Lareau Farm, 

46 Lareau Road, Waitsfield, (802) 496- 
8856, www.americanflatbread.com. 
On Route 100 in Waitsfield about a 
half mile south of the intersection 
with Route 17. Open for dining Friday 
and Saturday 5:30-9:30 p.m. There are 
no reservations, but diners can arrive 
at 4:30 to put their names on a wait- 
ing list. 

American Flatbread at the Marble 
Works, 137 Mapie Street, Suitę 29F, Mid- 
dlebury, (802) 388-3300. Open for dining 
Friday and Saturday 5-9:30 p.m. 

American Flatbread Burlington 
Hearth, 115 St. Paul Street (across from 
City Hall Park), (802) 861-2999. The new 
restaurant, a licensed American Flat¬ 
bread franchise, opens in mid-May 
5-9:30 p.m.; eventually open for lunch. 


www.canus90atsmiik.com 

1 866 496-2527 


American Flatbread is available, 
frozen, in health food and grocery Stores 
east of the Rocky Mountains and in Cal- 
ifornia in six varieties in 12- or 9-inch 
sizes. Visit www.americanflatbread.com 
for storę locations. 
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Southern Yermont: 


ARLINGTON 

Arlington’s West Mountain Inn. Nestled on 
150 mountainside acres overlooking the famous 
Battenkill. Fish, canoe, hike, cycle or visit with 
our llamas. Full-service country inn with scenie 
views and fine country dining surrounded by a 
comfortable ambiance where the “warmth ex- 
tends beyond the fireplace.’' Din ner and brunch 
reservations reąuired. “Weddings our Spe- 
cialty.” Handicapped Accessible. Carlson Fam¬ 
ily, Innkeepers. Route 313, Arlington, 

(802) 375-6516, fax: (802) 375-6553, 

www.westmountaininn.com. 


NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern Yer¬ 
mont to “...a magical handful of buildings on 
the Green of a faiiytale village.” Easily accessi¬ 
ble from NYC (4 hours), Boston (2.5 hours), 
and Hartford (1.5 hours). James Beard Award- 
winning chef; luxurious suites. Ski, fish. swim, 
hike, bike or shop for antiąues. Recently fea- 
tured in Country Home , Trauel Holiday , and 
Countty Inns Magazine. Seasonal packages. 
On the Green, Newfane, VT 05345, 

(800) 787-6633 or (802) 365-7713, 

www.fourcolumnsinn.com. 

(See our ad on page 27.) 



BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. Offering 76 rooms and 
suites. Cable TY, data ports. Some include pri- 
vate balconies or patios, others offer relaxing 
jacuzzis and saunas. Nearby to downtown 
shops and restaurants, theater and every attrac- 
tion in Southwestem Yermont. Family-owned 
and operated for over 30 years. 141 W. Main St., 
Bennington, YT 05201, (802) 442-8351, 
www.theparadisemotorinn.com. 

BROWN SVILLE 

Ascutney Mountain Resort. Perfect setting 
for a memorable getaway. Nestled at the base 
of Ascutney. offering magnificent mountain 
views. Standard hotel rooms, luxury suites with 
fireplace, and condos with fuli kitchen, fitness 
center, Olympic size indoor/outdoor pools, 
sauna and Jacuzzi. Dining options. Hiking, 
mountain biking, horseback riding. Located 
within the communities of Woodstock, 

Quechee and Hanover offering a variety of in- 
teresting shops. restaurants, museums, covered 
bridges. and many other unique Vennont at- 
tractions. Route 44, Brownsville, Yennont 
05037. (800) 243-0011. www.ascutney.com. 

MANCHESTER 

Palmer House Resort Motel. Located on 20 
acres. 9-hole par 3 golf, tennis, heated out- 
door indoor lap pool, stocked trout pond. Lux- 
urious rooms include all amenities. New suites 
with fireplace, jacuzzi and private balcony over- 
looking the surrounding Green Mountains. 

Dinę at famous “Ye Olde Tavem” adjacent in a 
historie 1790 setting. Light Continental breakfast 
available. T.S. 7A North. Manchester Ctr., VT 
05255-0657, (802) 362-3600 or (800) 917-6245 
for reservations. www.palmerhouse.com. 
Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant. Ro- 
mantic 21-room country inn offers luxurious 
rooms and suites with fireplaces (some with 2), 
Jacuzzi tubs. porches and stunning mountain 
views in Southern Yermont s historie Manches¬ 
ter Yillage. Walk to The Equinox Resort for 
four-season activities. golf and spa services. 
Shopping. hiking. theater. restaurants, arts, 
culture nearby. Fine dining with a first-class 
winę list. Seasonal packages. 39 West Road, 
Manchester. VT 05254, (8(X1) 822-2331, 
www.reluctantpanther.com. 

(See our ad on page 12.) 



Motor Inn 


76 I)eluxe Rooms & Suites. Walking distance 
to restaurants and downtown. Central to ski 
areas and recreational activities. 

141 West Main St. Bennington, YT 05201 
802-442-8351 • Fax: 802-447-3889 


www.theparadisemotorinn.com 



...fora memorableyclaway 

Ascułncy IMountam tysort 

Nestled at the base of Ascutney in the 
quainl villagc of Brownsville, Vermont 
800-243-0011 - www.aseutney.eom 



WESTON 


Luxurious rooms, award- 
winning dining, orchid green 
house with many rare 
species... steps from 
Weston’s idyllic Green in 
Southern Vermont 
Awarded a ‘ Roman lic Hideaway ” 
by the Disceming Trareler 


Weston,Vermont 
802-824-6789 
Seasonal & Theater 
Packages 

www.innweston.com 



800- 317-6245 _ pafmeifunisc.com _ Route 7A North, Manchester Center, \ r T 
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c The ^Middlebury ^nn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 

Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

800 - 842-4666 

www.middleburyinn.com 



PUTNEY 

Hickory Ridge House. Federal manor house 
(c.1808) listed in the National Register of Historie 
Places. High ceilings, large rooms, located on a 
country road surrounded by gardens and mead- 
ows. Secluded, private grounds, convenient to 
best ofVermbnt and New England culture, her- 
itage, crafts, foocl, foliage, all-season outdoor 
sports. In-room A/C, TV/VCR. telephone. 53 
Hickory Ridge Road South. Putney, Vermont 
05346, (800) 380-9218. mail@hickoryridge- 
house.com. www.hickoryridgehouse.com. 

WEST TOWNSHEND 
Windham Hill Inn. At the end of a country 
road, “... the kind of place you go tuhen you 
want to retreat from the world. ”New York Mag- 
azine. Elegant country inn on 160 acres over- 
looking the Green Mountains with 21 luxurious 
guest rooms/suites. Breathtaking views, award- 
winning dining, four-season activities. Shopping, 
hiking, theater, arts nearby. Seasonal packages. 
(800) 944-4080, www.windhamhill.com. 

(See our ad on pcige 17.) 

WESTON 

Inn at Weston. Awarded a “Romantic Hideaway” 
this 13-room historie country inn, steps from We- 
ston’s Green, offers luxurious guest accommoda- 
tions with fireplaces, wliirlpool tubs, Anichini 
linens, on-site orchid greenhouse with many rare 
species. Fine dining, Winę Spectator Award, pre- 
theater menu. Walk to Weston Playhouse, shop¬ 
ping, arts and antiąues. Seasonal packages. Ideał 
wedding/civil union site. Scenie Route 100, 

Weston, VT 05161, (802) 824-6789, 
www.innweston.com. 


A Slice of Heaven 
on Lalce Ckamplain 




Stunning sceneiy, charming accommodations, exceptional 
dining, championship golf course, extensive children's activities 
and extraordinary value. 

Basin Harbor Club 
A short dńve in 'New England, 
a short flight from anyuhere. 


HISTORIO HOTELS 

Of AMERICA 



NATIONAL TRUST 

*- Hitrcwic Piiu«v*noN> 



BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakc Champlain, Vcrmont 

For Information and Reserations 
800.622.4000 
wel>: www.basinharkor.com 
email: info@basinharbor.com 


Central Yermont: 


BASIN IL\RBOH 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 77 
lakeside eottages. most with fireplaces. and two 
main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water sports 
and a great childrens program. Open May 
through October. Basin Harbor Club. -4800 
Basin Harbor Road, Yergennes. VT 05491, 

(800) 622-4000, www.basinharbor.com. 

BRISTOL 

The Inn at Baldwin Greek & Mary’s Restau- 
rant. Historie farmstead restaurant with re- 
stored outbuildings for speeial events, parties 
and weddings on 25 picturesque acres. Fann 
fresh dining by fireside. chef owned. Dinner 
served Wednesdays through Sunday. “One of 
the most inspired dining experiences in the 
State...-— Fodors New England Trawi. Cozy 
lodging available 7 days with private baths and 
fuli breakfast. Close to hiking and biking trails. 
1868 North Route 116, Bristol, VT, 

(888) 424-2432, www.innatbaldwincreek.com. 

KILLINGTON 

Wise Vacations. Luxury homes to intimate 
cabins, condominiums to townhouses. Take the 
worry out of getting the right Killington vaca- 
tion rental. Amenities could inelude trailside lo- 
cation, fireplace, hot tub, Whirlpool, sauna, 
pool, gamę table, and morę. Log on to 
www.wisevacations.com to check availability, 
book your vacation, and find information on 
speeial package offers. Killington Road, Killing¬ 
ton, VT 05751, (802) 773-4202 or 
(800) 642-1147, info@wisevacations.com, 
www.wisevacations.com. 

(See our ad on page 16.) 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Heart of Vermont Lodging Assocla- 
tion. A collection of morę than 30 of the finest 
lodging establishments — elegant country inns, 
charming bed-and-breakfasts, lakeside eottages 
— all within the greater Middlebury region of 
Vermont. Enjoy the best the Champlain Valley 
and Green Mountains have to offer. Visit our 
web site or write for a brochure. PO Box 711, 
Middlebury, VT 05753, 
www.vermontinns.com. 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 
1803 National Register Landmark on the im iting 
Middlebury Green, now an elegantly comfort- 
able eleven-room inn. Private baths, and every 
other modern amenity presented in the charm 
of the early nineteenth century. Delicious Conti¬ 
nental breakfast served to guest rooms. Out- 
standing, pampering service in a distinctive 
setting. 71 South Pleasant St.. Middlebury, VT 
05753, (802) 388-7512. (888) 244-7512. fax (802) 
388-4075, innkeeper@InnontheGreen.com. 
www.InnontheGreen.com. 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country 
inn overlooking the village greens in a lovely, 
lively college town. Offering 177 years of yer¬ 
mont hospitality and superb New England farę. 
75 restored rooms, private baths. Walking dis- 
tance to museums and fine shops and close to 
Middlebury College Golf Course. Member of 
Historie Hotels of America. AAA ♦♦♦. On The 
Greens, Middlebury. YT 05753. (800) 8*42-4666, 
(802) 388-4961. www.middleburyinn.com. 
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The Swift House Inn. Yisit an 1814 former 
Governor s estate that promises to create many 
memorable experiences. Enjoy .. one of tbe 
finest dining destinations in tbe State” com- 
bined with elegant lodging and extensive gar- 
dens that will create your own 
home-away-from-home in Vermont. Located 
within walking distance to the Middlebuiy 
Green and neighboring museums. 25 Stewait 
Lane, Middlebury, VT 05753. (802) 388-9925, 
www.swifthouseinn.com. 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vennont’s pre¬ 
mier hotel & conference center. Featuring im- 
maculate accommodations with a high standard 
of hospitality and comfort. OurJ. Morgan’s 
Steakhouse is a “must stop” for fresh steaks, 
seafood and Sunday brunch. 100 State Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05602, (802) 223-5252 or 
(800) 274-5252, www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. MorgaiTs Steakhouse at the Plaża. A little 
of eveiything and a whole lot of beef. Fabulous 
American food and outrageous steaks! Aged-in- 
house beef, prime rib roasted nightly, seafood, 
specialty pastas and salads. Casual, comfortable 
setting with running model trains. Breakfast, 
lunch, dinner and Sunday brunch. “ A must stop 
on our trips tbrougb Montpelier. ”— Boston, 
MA. Phone: (802) 223-5222, fax: (802) 229-5427, 
100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 

ROCHESTER 

Classic Fannhouse Rentals. As a chilcl my 
parents rented a farmhouse in Vermont for our 
family vacation. Looking back on that time I re- 
alize it was one of the most rewarding experi- 
ences of my life. Back roads, country life and 
fresh air! Classic Vennont Farmhouses now 
available for weekend getaways to month-long 
vacations and lifelong memories. Centrally lo¬ 
cated in Rochester’s beautiful North Hollow. 
(802) 767-4252, vertmont@sover.net. 

The Huntington House Inn Formerly the 
home and medical offices for four generations 
of Doctors Huntington, this lovely 1806 Colo- 
nial homestead treasure has now been com- 
pletely and beautifully restored as a country 
inn, restaurant and tavem. Located in the heait 
of the White River Valley and the Green Moun- 
tain National Forest, plus easy access to Killing- 
ton and Sugarbush, the location of the inn 
provides every manner of four-season recre- 
ation. 19 Huntington Place, Rochester, VT 
05767, (802) 767-9140, 
www.huntingtonhouseinn.com 


Liberty 7 Hill Farm Cows, kids, kittens, apple 
pie, fresh-baked bread! Experience the seasons 
of life on a Vermont farm! Hike in the woods, 
swim in the river, catch a falling star or a drop 
of mapie syrup! Come home to an award-win- 
ning dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest 
lodging in our 1825 farmhouse includes excel- 
lent meals. Our family invites you to experience 
the Real Vermont! Bob and Beth Kennett, 511 
Liberty Hill Rd., Rochester, VT 05767, 

(802) 767-3926, www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

VERGENNES 

Christophe’s on the Green. Smali upscale 
chef-owned French restaurant located in the 
historie Stevens House, Vergennes, where 
“Local ingredients are used in absolutely exqui- 
site ways.” — Fodor’s 2001. Open for dinner 
only, Tuesday-Saturday, 5:30-9:30 p.m. Closed 
November and January. Open Thursday-Satur- 
day only, December and February-April. Reser- 
vations recommended. (802) 877-3413. 


/ Northern Yfrmont: 


EAST BURKĘ 

Inn at Mountain View Farm. 

u Magical...splendid. "Selected as an Editors’ 

Pick by Yankee and one of “thirty great inns” by 
Trcwel & Leisure. Unwind on 440-acre historie 
farm estate, laced with miles of spectacular 
walking and mountain biking trails. Fine dining, 
horse-drawn wagon rides, perennial flower and 
herb gardens. Seasonal packages; 3 hours from 
Boston. East Burkę,VT, (800) 572-4509 or 
(802) 626-9924, www.innmtnview.com. 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in 
a hundred-acre wood. The large house, filled 
with European and American antiąues, is sur- 
rounded by perennial gardens. The woods are 
fuli of trails and there are friendly house and 
barn animals. Rates are $65-$75 single, $75-$85 
double. Fuli breakfast. P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 
05465, (802) 899-4694, Mariot Huessy. 


vdlfe.com 
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VERMONT VACATIONS 
Classic Farmhouse Rentals 
Centrally located for the best 
Vermont has to offer! 

Now Available to Rent 
2, 3, 4 Bedroom Homes 
Weekend • Week • M onth 
| In Rochester’s Beautiful North Hollow 

802.767.4252 


Reunions • Weekend Getaway *Weddings 







Kids, Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fnn on the farm! 
Country cooking 
at its best. 
Come joiti our 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 
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Stowe's 

Intimate Resort 
Refined accommodations and 
warm personal attention on seven 
flowering acres. Indoor and outdoor 
pools, Jacuzzis, tennis and morę. 

1-800-367-6873 

www.mountainroadresort.com 


In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 



1.800.828.0133 


Welcoming trarelers to 
Yermont sińce 1912! 


♦ 125 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 

Over Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Orernight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe c Williams ^nn 

On the Village Green 
Williamstown , Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 



JSeyencfary Ijiflaye Resort 
105 Rooms, Luxury Suites & Townhouses 
Country Brcakfasts . Famous Whip Bar & Grill 
Health Club • Jacuzzi • Sauna . Massage 
Unique Shops, Galleries, Recreation Path 
and morę just outside our door 


yl S fancf /3o(fye in t/ie JKouniains 

Mountain Kids Club for Kids of all Ages 
Musical Fun • Butterfly Catching • Fishing 
Naturę Hikes • Horse-drawn Wagon Rides 
Fun for Moms & Dads too • Gourmet Dining 
Luxury Accommodations 


THE 

Green mounta i n 

S "® J |)INN 


IroppTamity lidcje 

A Mountain Resort in the European Tradition 

BY THE FAMILY THAT INSPIRED “THE SOUND OF MUS1C” 


GreenMountainlnn.com • 800-253-7302 


TrappFamily.com • 800-826-7000 


SAYOR SUMMER IN 


SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Yillage Inn. Casually elegant re- 
stored 1886 Queen Annę Yictorian. in a beauti- 
ful historie Vermont village. Ninę rooms, 
private baths. Fuli Vermont Breakfast. Perfect 
for Vermont leisure and business travel; smali 
conferences, retreats and events. Across firom 
the Shelbume Museum; Shelbume Farms and 
Vermont Teddy Bear close by. Airport and 
Burlington 10 minutes. AC, phones, TV. 
Amex/MC/Visa. 5347 Shelbume Road, 
Shelbume, VT 05482. (802) 985-2800. 
toll free: (877) 808-1834, 
innkeeper@heartofthevillage.com. 
www.heartofthevillage.com. 

ST O WE/WATERBURY 
Green Mountain Inn. Experience warm hos- 
pitality at a beautifully restored 1833 resort in 
the heart of Stowe Village. 105 unique rooms, 
luxurious suites and townhouses - romantic 
canopy beds, fireside Jacuzzis, exquisite added 
amenities. Country breakfasts, famous Whip 
Bar & Grill, afternoon tea, year-round outdoor 
pool, health club with Jacuzzi, sauna and mas¬ 
sage services, and unique shops. P.O. Box 60, 
Stowe, VT 05672, 802-253-7301. 800-253-7302, 
e-mail: info@gminn.com, 
www.GreenMountainInn.com/VL. 
Honeywood Inn & Lodge at Stowe. Closest 
3-diamond lodging to skiing, biking, hiking, 
set on 9 peaceful acres. Choose B&B with 8 
rooms & 2 suites or Motor Inn with 12 rooms 
& 1 suitę. Suites have TV, Jacuzzi tubs, fire- 
places, refrigerators, microwaves. All lodge 
rooms have phones, refrigerators & cable TV, 
outdoor hottub, and heated pool (summer). 
Great for weddings & family reunions. 4527 
Mountain Road, Stowe VT 05672. Inn (800) 
821-7891 or (802) 253-4846; Lodge (800) 659- 
6289 or (802)-253-4124, AAA ♦♦♦, 
e-mail honeywd@aol.com, 
www.honeywoodinn.com. 

The Mountain Road Resort. Stowe s Intimate 
Resort welcomes you to seven acres of land- 
scaped grounds, creating the perfect environ- 
ment for relaxation. Excellence in serv r ice, 
hospitality and accommodations. Designer- 
decorated rooms are stylish with special 
touches and condo-suites have fireplaces and 
two-person Jacuzzis. Award-winning “Aqua- 
Centre” with indoor pool, grand Jacuzzi, sauna 
and mini-gym and outdoor heated pool and 
MoonSpa. Tennis and French petanque, too. 
Conde Nast Jobansens recommended. P.O. 

Box 8, Stowe, YT, (800) 367-6873, 
www.stowevtusa.com. 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in 
the European tradition. by the family that in- 
spired Tłoe Sound of Musie. 96 luxurious rooms 
with magnificent mountain views. Gracious 
dining in three restaurants accompanied by 
nightly musical entertainment. 2,800 acres for 
recreation and personal exploration. Hiking. 
garden tours, family singalongs. horse-draw n 
carriage rides, concerts in our meadow & 
Mountain Kids Club. Special summer packages 
available. (800) 826-7000. 
www.trappfamily.com/vl. 
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77 MAPLE LANE, WEST GLOVER, VERMONT 05875 
802-525-9591 www.maple-manor.com 


WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in the 
Northeast Kingdom there was a charming Vie- 
torian Inn. A spell was cast on the 250 acres, 
enchanting all who entered with Fabulous 
Views, Luxurious Sunlit Rooms, a Majestic 
Breakfast and a Royal Tea. Memories of this 
fairytale encounter will never escape you. 77 
Mapie Lane, West Glover, VT, (802) 525-9591, 
www.maple-manor.com. 

WESTMORE 

The WilloughVale Inn on Uike WiUoughby. 

Experience casual lodging and seasonal dining 
in the heart of Vermont’s Northeast Kingdom. 
Offering unique Inn rooms — including luxury 
rooms with king beds, fireside Jacuzzis and pri- 
vate porches, and fully-equipped lakefront cot- 
tages with fireplaces. A year-round paradise for 
hiking, biking, fishing, swimming, boating, 
skiing, snowshoeing and snowmobiling. 

(802) 525-4123, (800) 594-9102, 
www.willoughvale.com. 


Elsewhere: 


IAKE PLACID, NY 

Whiteface lx>dge. Opening Fali 2004. A pri- 
vate ownership resort <K spa. For information 
about whole and fractional ownership opportu- 
nities as well as lodging reservations, please 
cali, e-mail or visit our website. Whiteface 
Road, Lakę Placid, NY 12946. (866) 577-8483, 
(518) 523-4400, info@thewhitefacelodge.com, 
www.thewhitefacelodge.com. 

(See our ad on page 3 / •) 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 
The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green at 
the junction of U.S. Rtes. 2 &. 7. Old-fashioned 
New England hospitality at a college town inn 
featuring 100 rooms. indoor pool, sauna, 
Whirlpool. Restaurant, Tavern with entertain- 
ment weekends. Sunday Brunch. Special stay 
plans. Perfect stop for breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
overnight or longer. Reservations: 

(800) 828-0133, local: (413) 458-9371, 

innkeeper@williamsinn.com, 

www.williamsinn.com. 


vtllfe.com 
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Sally Laughlin, Birder 
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Ihirty years after the fact, Sally 
Laughlin still remembers the first 
owi she fell in love with. 

Someone had brought it to a bird con- 
ference organized by the Vermont Insti- 
tute of Natural Science in 1974. It was 
a great horned owi, a formidable preda- 
tor when full-grown. But this bird, like 
VINS itself bacie then, was a fledgling. It 
was young and needed someone to raise 
and take care of it. 

Right away, Laughlin volunteered. It 
was the start of her long association 
with VINS and birds, one that included 
appearing on the cover of the Spring 
1974 Vermont Life. In the photo, her 
blond hair secured with a blue and white 
bandanna, she is banding a warbler with 
a group of students at the Woodstock 
Country School in South Woodstock. 
The issue contains a story on bird band¬ 
ing, accompanied by other photos of 
Laughlin, who was banding birds to es- 
tablish baseline environmental data that 
would be used in the first Atlas of Breed- 
ing Birds of Vermont, a 
book she co-authored 
with Douglas P. Kibbe. 

At the time, she and 
others from the Wood¬ 
stock area were working 
with local students on 
environmental educa- 
tion projects including 
bird banding and water 
testing in the Ot- 
tauąuechee River. At 
first loosely organized as 
the Ottauąuechee River 
Valley Environmental 
Analysis Station, those 
activities later became 
VINS and its primary ed- 
ucation project, Envi- 
ronmental Learning for 
the Futurę (ELF). Richard 
Farrar was the first ex- 
ecutive director of VINS 
and Laughlin its education director. 
When Farrar left after two years, she be¬ 
came executive director. 

She held the post for 18 years, as VINS 
membership grew from 200 into the 
thousands and its annual budget went 
from $12,000 to morę than $1 million. 

"Those were great years with VINS, 




Sally Laughlin with the 
Vermont bird atlas she 
helped zurite and, above, 
on the cover of the Spring 
1974 issue of Yermont Life 


but totally ex- 
hausting," she 
says. She left in 
1994 to become 
director of de- 
yelopment and 
alumni relations 
at Johnson State 
College, using 
fundraising 
slcills she had 
developed at VINS 

Birds are a continuing passion. She still 
yolunteers with VINS and participates 
in the Woodstock Christmas Bird Count, 
a three-week winter survey she's been a 
part of for the past 30 years. She's been 
chair or vice chair of the Vermont En- 
dangered Species Committee for 22 years 
and is also chair of the State Scientific Ad- 
visory Group on Birds. Both committees 
advise the Vermont secretary of natural 
resources. Through the North American 
Ornithological Atlas Committee, an or- 
ganization she helped found, she has 
helped promote and re- 
fine the study of nesting 
birds. Statewide atlases 
of breeding birds are now 
being published all over 
the United States, and a 
new Vermont atlas is in 
the worlcs. 

She continues to study 
the birds that inhabit a 
particular stand of old- 
growth pines in Cam¬ 
bridge. But her perspective 
now is different: "I cov- 
ered that stand 25 years 
ago in the first atlas," she 
notes. "And now I live 
in it!" 

She and her second 
husband, blacksmith 
Peter Krusch, have a large 
farm with a big organie 
garden, a pig and chiclc- 
ens. One of Krusclris projects is iron 
sculptures of fire-breathing dragons. 

"My friends said that I'd gone from liv- 
ing with birds to living with dragons," 
Laughlin says with a smile. 

But it's obvious that birds continue 
to shape her life. 

— Tom Slayton 
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He’s relaxed. He’s łnsured by Chubb. SM 
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Cali us for morę information about Chubb insurance 
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HACKETT, VALINE & MacDONALD, INC 


FINN & STONE 


South Burlington, VT 
( 800)649 6200 


Manchester Center. VT 


( 802 ) 362-5000 


NNEY PIKĘ INSURANCE, INC 

itland, VT 
02 ) 775-2311 


RICHARDS, GATES, HOFFMAN & CLAY 

Brattleboro, VT 
( 802)254 6016 


HICIfOK & BOARDMAN OF STOWE, INC. 

Burlmcton, VT 
(8021 2^53 9707 


WOODSTOCK INSURANCE SERVICES 

Woodstock, VT 
( 802 ) 457-1111 












< CHUBB PERSONAL INSURANCE 


< CHUBB COMMERCIAL INSURANCE 


< CHUBB SPECIALTY INSURANCE 
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Cliulili. Hux 1615. Wurren, NJ 070G1 1G15. www.rlmlilM um 
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How Will Vermont Settle the 
Wind-Power Debate? 


By John Dillon 



Wind turbines in Madison County, New York , are similar in style and height — morę than 300 feet — to those being considered 
for use on Yermont ridgelines. 


O n display outside the Alexan- 
der Twilight Theater at Lyndon 
State College are two compet- 
ing visions of Vermont's energy futurę. 

Developers of a six-megawatt wind- 
energy project planned for East Moun- 
tain in the Northeast Kingdom town of 
East Haven show a computer-generated 
image of how the four turbines will 
look from Darling Hill in East Burkę, 
about 10 miles away. The pale gray, 
330-foot wind generators appear in the 
distance like faint, tiny propellers on the 
green ridgeline. 

On another table is a far morę dis- 
turbing view. An 8-by-10-inch aerial 
photograph shows a ncw industrial wind 
project in Pennsylvania. Thirty giant 
metal towers — each one taller than 
the Bennington Battle Monument — jut 
out of the scarred mountain ridge. At the 
base of the turbines, the forest is 
clearcut. A bulldozed road snakes over 
the ridgeline to the horizon. 


Inside the theater, there is little rec- 
onciling the two images. The develop- 
ers at the public forum tout their 
project with the promise of pollution- 
free power and lower electricity rates. 
Mathew Rubin, president of East 
Haven Windfarm, predicts the tur¬ 
bines will draw tourists and boost the 
depressed local economy. "The wind 
industry is fuli of stories of people 
coming to see wind farms," he says. 

The audience is polite but skeptical. Its 
members are worried that their rugged, 
remote mountain landscape will be over- 
run with industrial-scale wind turbines. 
Paul Kane of East Burkę says the towers 
may draw curious visitors at first, but he 
fears tourism would suffer. "I'd probably 
go to the Barton Fair and pay a couple of 
bucks to see a two-headed chicken once," 
he says. "I would not go back." 

"We think you're taking the green 
out of the Green Mountain State," he 
tells Rubin bluntly. 


Similar scen es were repeated 
through the winter and spring in town 
halls, school gyms and legislative 
hearing rooms. Wind energy is the 
world's fastest growing source of elec- 
tric power. And Vermont is on the 
leading edge of a regional wind-energy 
boom. From Searsburg in Bennington 
County to East Haven in the state's 
northeast corner, energy entrepre- 
neurs hope to harness mountaintop 
winds. At least six major projects are 
planned, for a total of about 150 tur¬ 
bines that would produce roughly 200 
megawatts. 

Adding urgency to the debate is a 
looming need for new energy supplies 
for Vermont. The license for Vermont 
Yankee nuclear plant in Vernon, which 
generates one-third of the state's en¬ 
ergy, expires in 2012. Contracts with 
the Hydro-Quebec provincial utility — 
which supply another third of the 
state's power — will expire a few years 
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later, unless renegotiated. Economic 
policy analyst Doug Hoffer of Burling¬ 
ton predicted in a 2002 study that Ver- 
mont could meet 10 percent of its 
electrical energy needs with six large 
wind farms or 12 smaller ones. An- 
drew Perchlik, executive director of 
Renewable Energy Vermont, a Mont- 
pelier-based trade group advocating 
wind, solar and biomass energy, is even 
morę optimistic. "Fm hoping we get to 
20 percent by 2020," he says. 

The size and scope of the projects 
have prompted a statewide conversa- 
tion that ranges from local concerns 
about tourism, wildlife and property 
values to global issues of climate 
change and energy independence. The 
debate is divisive and often pits envi- 
ronmentalists against each other — 
the environmentalists who see a need 
for alternative energy on one side and 
the environmentalists who want to 
protect Vermont's mountain ridge- 
lines on the other. 

As this issue of Vermont Life went 
to press, the State of Vermont was in 
the process of formulating a policy for 
wind power projects on state-owned 
land. Many of Vermont's higher eleva- 
tions are owned by the State, so that 
policy is likely to play a key role in re- 
solving the debate. 

Matteo Burani, outreach coordina- 
tor for the Vermont Natural Resources 
Council, says State government needs 
to carefully guide the development of 
wind power. "VNRC's position is that 
we need to have good statewide plan- 
ning that looks at the futurę of wind 
energy [and] finds what the appropri- 
ate wind turbinę sites are and how we 
can encourage them, while looking at 
wildlife impacts, while looking into 
going into roadless areas," he says. 

Vermont has long been a leader in 
wind-energy development. Among re¬ 
newable energy activists around the 
country, Grandpa's Knob, a smali peak 
just west of Rutland, is the Kitty Hawk 
of the industry, the place where the 
dream of harnessing electricity from 
the wind became reality. In 1941, Rut- 
land-based Central Vermont Public 
Service Corp. erected a wind generator 
there and put on linę the nation's first 
commercial wind-driven power plant. 
In 1945 a gale sheared off one blade of 
the Grandpa's Knob turbinę and tossed 
it 750 feet. CVPS President Albert 
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Bennington’s Premier Senior Living Community 
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Independent Living Assisted Living 

Gorgeous views Thoughtful care 
Fabulous food Transportation 
Social events 24-hour staffing 

300 Yillage Lane, Bennington, VT 05201 


802-447-7000 Cali for a brochure 


TRY 0UR DR 3 FIELD and BRUSH M0WER for 

6 M0NTHS BISK-FREE 

We’re so surę you’ll love it, we’re willing 
to extend this unusual invitation — 

Use our self-propelled, walk-behind brush 
cutter on your own property to— 

• CLEAR & MAINTAIN meadows, pastures, 
roadsides, fencelines, walking paths with ease! 

• CUT tali grass, weeds, brush, brambles — 
even saplings up to 2-1/2" thick! 

• CH0P/MULCH most 
everything you cut! 

If the DR® is not the hardest- 

working, most durable, easiest- 
to-use machinę for clearing fields and 
brush that you’ve ever used, we’ll take it 

back and you won’t be out a penny. CALL 1-877-285-1749 

Wg II even pay for shipping it Poih ways ! www.drtieldbrush.com 




i YES! Please send me your FREE Catalog and Video about the new DR® 
] FIELD and BRUSH MOWER, including models, powered attachments, 
s ] and factory direct savings now in effect, your 6-M0NTH RISK-FREE 
g i TRIAL, and how I can now get FREE Depot Delivery. 

1 1 Name 

° ] Address _ 

City _ 


FREE SHIPPING now in effect for 
a limited time! Cali or write soon. 


o 


. State _ 


ZIP 


\ E-mail . 


COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS®, Dept. 48284X 
Meigs Road, P.0. Box 25, Yergennes, VT 05491 










































Cree eventually abandoned the project 
and later turned his attention to devel- 
oping Vermont Yankee, the statek 
only nuclear plant. 

Fifty years later, another Vermont 
utility, Green Mountain Power, built 
the first commercial wind project east 
of the Mississippi in the tiny town of 
Searsburg, about 15 miles east of Ben- 
nington [VL, Summer 1998]. Arrayed 
along a ridgeline are 11 white towers, 
each with three blades that sweep 130- 
foot-wide circles in the air. From a dis- 
tance, they look like giant pinwheels 
that rotate slowly above the birch and 
spruce trees. 

The Searsburg project, completed in 
1997, uses turbines that are just under 
200 feet high. When the wind is blow- 
ing hard, they produce about 6 
megawatts, and are capable of meeting 
the average annual energy needs of 
2,000 residential customers. New 
commercial wind generators are morę 
efficient and taller, standing 330 feet 
high from the base to the tips of their 
blades, and Green Mountain Power 
and EnXco, a French-owned company, 
have proposed adding 22 of them to 
the site. Unlike the shorter Searsburg 
towers, which are not lighted at night, 
towers over 200 feet must be lighted 
to warn airplanes. 

The original Searsburg turbines were 
installed with little controversy. The 
proposal to add morę has generated far 
morę interest. An extensive planning 
process is attempting to resolve issues 
of aesthetics, wildlife impacts and po- 
tential conflicts over public land and 
commercial development. 

"That one is tough because it deals 
with the Green Mountain National 
Forest and it deals with expanding 
into areas that we currently want to 
see designated as wilderness," says the 
VNRC's Burani. 

Critics also say that wind power is 
too intermittent to serve as a steady 
source of energy. Sam Lloyd, a former 
legislator from Weston, is co-chair of an 
organization that opposes a 27-turbine 
project that the Catamount Energy 
Corp., a subsidiary of CVPS, plans for 
Glebe Mountain in Windham County. 
''Wind power is so unreliable and inter¬ 
mittent that it reąuires hack-up gener- 
ating facilities for the suhstantial 
amount of time that turbines are not 
producing electricity," he says. 



“Whateueryou do, 
don’t miss dinner’ 

COUNTRY HOME 


AWARD OFEXCELLENCE 

WINĘ SPECTATOR HiGAZINE 2WH 


PRODUCTS 


CONSIDER BEAUTIFUL HANDCRAFTED VERM0NT 


| from certified producers like these who truły care about where their wood comes from 

Birdseye Building Co.. Richmond, 434-2112 
www.birdseyebuilding.com 
Brian Jones Woodworking, Williston, 878-4895 
www.brianjoneswoodworking.com 
Currier Farms, Danville, 684-3420 
www.vtwoodnet.org/member_pages/joel_currier.htm 
Grace Pomerleau Furniture Studio, S. Burlington, 864-1683 
gpfstudio.com 

Island Pond Woodworking, Inc., Island Pond, 723-6613 
Knox Mountain Woodworking. East Orange, 439-6156 
www.knoxmountain.com 
Koenig Cedar Co., S. Burlington, 862-5642 
www.koenigcedar.com 
Moose Mapie Furniture. Bristol, 453-2453 
www.moosemaple.com 
R&K Woodworking. Vergennes, 877-3930 
www.vtwoodnet.org/r&k/ 

S.A.W. Mili, Morrisville, 888-2700 
Shelburne Farms, Shelburne, 985-8686 
www.shelburnefarms.org 
Solhem Sauna LLC, Duxbury, 244-6460 
www.saunavermont.com 

Stark Mountain Woodworking, New Haven, 453-5549 
Wood U Believe, S. Burlington, 863-5644 
www.woodubelieve.com 
WoodsWork, Lincoln, 453-3225 

For morę information, see . vtwoodnet.org 


National Wildlife Federation 
commends these members of 
Vermont WoodNet for supporting 
sustainable forestry through 
Forest Stewardship Council 
Certification. ar - 
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FOUR 

COLUMNS 


4 hours from NYC, 

2.5 from Boston. 

1.5 from Hartford 


NEW FAN E, YEFLMONT 


(800) 787-6633 

Visit WWW. 

fourcolumnsinn.com 
for our seasonal 
packages and 
gourmet menu. 


Liumriate in one of our uniąue suites. Hike, 
bike, ftsh, golf stop for antiąues and \ermont 
specialty Products - orjust retax. 
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A healthy place 
to grow a business 

A healthy place 
to grow a family 

A healthy place 
to be 

Located along Lakę Champlain 2 hours north of Albany, 
90 minutes south of Montreal 

•6 Empire Zones , pre-permitted business parks located along 1-87 

•Access to skilled workforce 

•Financing and economic incentive programs 

•Abundant natural resources (tiniber, water, minerał and agricultural) 

•Come for a visit, start or expand a business, stay a lifetime... 


For morę information: www.essexcountyida.com • Tel: 518-873-9114 • Fax: 518-873-2011 


Retire to Wake Robin where you will thrive on cultural opportunities, 
intellectual challenges and new friends. Put down roots on a scenie 137 
acre wooded site overlooking Lakę Champlain. Enjoy the freedom to 
pursue your special interests while you 
experience the peace of mind of 
on-site long-term health care. 

Discover Wake Robin — a 
beautiful place to grow. (=3 

r . r , . . _ . \ermom s umy uje eare Ketiremem l o mm mu 

tor Information about our I- and 2-bedroom www.wakerobin.com 

apartments and cottages, cali 1-802-264-5100. 200 Wake Robin Dr.. Shelburne, vt 05482 






"We would be surrendering our en- 
vironmental ethic [ridgeline protec- 
tion] for very little return," he adds. 

While the wind doesn't blow all the 
time over the high terrain of Vermont, 
it is fairly constant. Data collected by 
Green Mountain Power at the Sears- 
burg site shows that the average wind 
speed at 2,700 feet is about 16 miles 
per hour. Under those conditions, the 
company says, the turbines produce 
power about 75 percent of the time. 

"I don't think that anybody in the 
wind industry has ever really proposed 
that wind will offset the need for con- 
yentional generating sources," says 
John Zimmerman of Waterbury Cen¬ 
ter, a consultant for EnXco and GMP. 
"Wind offsets the need for burning fos- 
sil fuels. The direct result from that 
will be less dependence on fossil fuels 
and cleaner air." 

Like any form of energy generation, 
wind power extracts a certain environ- 
mental cost, however benign. One of 
the most eloąuent advocates for care- 
ful development of wind energy is Bill 
McKibben, an author and scholar-in- 
residence at Middlebury College. 
McKibben in 1989 published The End 
of Naturę, one of the first books to 
sound the alarm about human-induced 
climate change. This tali, bearded 
writer with a runner's build and the 
manners of a country preacher isn't 
shy about telling environmentalists to 
get their priorities straight. 

McKibben says the harm caused by 
wind projects is minor compared to 
the potential devastation of global 
warming. Planetary consumption of 
carbon-based fuels will within 100 
years make the Green Mountains 
morę similar to the Georgia hills, he 
warns. As New England warms, the 
forest will change from mapie, birch 
and beech to a mix dominated by oak 
and hickory. Say goodbye to fali fo- 
liage, mapie sugar season and ski ar- 
eas. In the face of that kind of change, 
McKibben says we need morę wind 
turbines — especially on already de- 
yeloped ridgelines. 

"For me the scalę of these kinds of 
changes is so large that it overwhelms 
the list of other environmental 'argu- 
ments' that people have begun to raise 
over the last year as the prospect of 
wind energy begins to spread across 
the country," he says. 
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McKibben believes Vermont's 
windswept ridgelines will help save 
the earth, one wind turbinę at a time. 
But farmer Don Nelson wishes this 
particular salvation hadn't landed in 
his backyard. Nelson lives in Orleans 
County, in the shadow of the Lowell 
Mountains, a roughly seven-mile 
north-south ridgeline that wind 
prospectors consider a likely platform 
for catching the prevailing west wind. 
EnXco and the Vermont Public Power 
Supply Authority, a coalition of mu- 
nicipal Utilities, are studying the 
mountain range's wind energy poten- 
tial. Nelson worries that the landscape 
he loves will soon sprout morę than 
twenty 330-foot tali towers arrayed 
with blinking red lights. 

"I have about a mile and a half that 
butts up against the Lowell Mountain 
rangę. I took it quite personal that 
what was going to happen was going 
to affect us, my grandchildren and 
everything else," he says. 

Nelson believes the Northeast King- 
dom has been targeted by wind energy 
developers because of the region's 
sparse population and lacie of political 
clout. As he began to investigate the 
various proposals, he learned that de- 
yelopers were eyeing sites in Kirby, 
East Haven, Sheffield, Victory, and 
other locations. "I thought, my God, 
the Northeast Kingdom is going to get 
at least five of these," he says. 

Nelson is on the board of a group 
called Kingdom Commons, whose 
goal is to protect the three-county 
Northeast Kingdom and the rest of the 
State from wind-power development. 
A key ally is William Stenger, the pres- 
ident of Jay Peak ski resort, which 
would overlook some of the projects. 
Stenger says wind development is 
much morę than an aesthetics issue. 
He says wind towers on ridgelines 
threaten Vermont tourism. If the 
state's world-famous landscape is clut- 
tered with towers, tourists will stay 
away, contends Stenger. 

'The issue of our ridgelines is incred- 
ibly important to our brand," he says. 
"Every component of our economy is 
linked in some way to the beauty of our 
countryside in this uniąue State." 

David Rapaport, vice president of East 
Haven Windfarm, ąuestions Stenger's 
argument. He says studies indicate that 
skiers aren't concerned about wind tur- 
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bines and that comparison studies of 
property values before and after the 
Searsburg project showed it did not lower 
real estate prices. Vermont's hills have al- 
ways been worked, says 
Rapaport — by loggers, 
by sheep farmers and by 
ski resorts. "If you fol- 
low the logie that's been 
used against wind tur- 
bines you'd have to say 
that Jay Peak is the 
biggest detriment to 
tourism in the North¬ 
east Kingdom," he says. 

"Of course, we know 
that isn't true. I think 
that one day we're going 
to find that the wind in- 
dustry will be a valuable 
contributor" to tourism. 

Rapaport and East 
Haven Windfarnris 
Mathew Rubin cali 
their four-turbine pro- 
posal a demonstration project that 
will show Northeast Kingdom resi- 
dents the benefits of wind power. 
They'd eventually like to expand with 
46 additional turbines — morę on East 


Mountain and others on East Haven 
Mountain, to the south, and the 
Seneca Mountains, to the north. The 
land is owned by a priyate timber com¬ 


pany and is part of the former Cham¬ 
pion paper company lands, a 
130,000-acre chunk of Essex County 
that was protected by conservation 
easements in 1999. 


Will Staats of Victory knows the 
Seneca rangę well. A wildlife biologist, 
Staats once worked for Champion and 
he's hunted and hiked deep into the back 
country. Staats calls 
the remote mountain 
ridges "the last best 
place," where bear, 
moose, fisher and pine 
marten dwell in the 
dense spmce-fir forest. 
The prospect that the 
peaks of the Senecas 
will be cleared and tra- 
versed by access roads 
for dozens of wind tur¬ 
bines has outraged the 
biologist. "These are 
the last wild, remote 
mountains we have," 
he says. "And if we 
put these things on 
them, we've lost a 
treasure." 

Staats says the 
conservation easements are supposed 
to protect the land from development. 
And he notes that the State paid $4 
million for other agreements that guar- 
antee public access to the land. "Weil, 



The remnants of an abandoned Air Force radar station sit atop East Moun- 
tain in the Northeast Kingdom town of East Haven. A Montpelier company 
wants to put four wind turbines on the site. 
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the ink is barely dry on the easement, 
and this developer is malcing overtures 
to put 46 towers on this land/' he says. 

Rubin says the Seneca rangę will be 
developed only if the State and private 
conservation groups agree to change 
the easements and allow the new wind 
projects, a prospect that seems un- 
likely for now. "We'd love to pursue it, 
but the fact is, there are easements," 
he says. 

Rubin began his career in Vermont 
25 years ago by developing hydroelec- 
tric projects. As the point man for a 
wind project that is the first to un- 
dergo regulatory review sińce Sears- 
burg in 1997, Rubin blazes a 
sometimes unpopular path. He's sat 
through numerous meetings in which 
his motives, his money and his verac- 
ity have been ąuestioned. But he has a 
believer's zeal in the futurę of his in- 
dustry. He says the East Haven project 
will show not only that wind can pro- 
duce power for less money than other 
sources, but that the turbines can be, 
in their own way, beautiful. 

"The modern wind turbinę goes 16 
revolutions a minutę. That's one revo- 
lution every four seconds. This is re- 
ally very slow, and people see them 
and they say 'wow, they're really calm- 
ing/ " he says. "They're really beauti¬ 
ful. They loolc like birds in flight." 

Will Staats, Don Nelson, Sam Lloyd 
and others organizing against wind 
turbines say Vermont's mountains are 
much morę beautiful when un- 
adorned. As Staats describes the back- 
country he's explored, he takes a 
listener on a mental walk through the 
high basins of the Seneca rangę. It's 
windy up there, and the breeze stings 
your cheeks and whistles through the 
tops of the balsams. The sound of the 
wind reminds him of late fali after- 
noons in the baclccountry. How ironie, 
Staats says, that these winds may 
bring irreversible change. *** 

John Dillon is a reporter for Vermont Pub¬ 
lic Radio wbo specializes in environmental 
issues. 


n [. To read the 1955 Vermont 
[• Life article about the 
Grandpa's Knob wind turbinę, the Brst 
wind installation in the United States 
to produce electric power commercial- 
ly, visit www.vtlife.com. 
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m /m / here can the real Vermont 
T T be found? Fortunately, the 
answer to that question is not 
hard. Real Vermont, the genuine 
item, still exists, close at hand. 

But it's not one thing — it's 
many. 

In the article that follows we 
offer 32 suggestions for places to 
start looking. Vermont is always 
morę than you think it is. So each 
of our suggestions is a little like 
the end of a string — all of them 
will lead you somewhere. 

You'11 find many aspects of Ver- 
mont here: historie sites, rural 
places, mountain vistas and lake- 
side beaches, art 
galleries, farms, 
country Stores 
and some very 
Vermonty events. 

If you love Vermont, we think 
you'11 want to visit many of them. 
And keep on looking, because if 
you really love Vermont, you'11 
probably wind up creating a list of 
your own! 

— Tom Slayton, Editor 


If you'd like to suggest morę Places 
Everyone Who Loves Vermont Should 
Visit, send your nominations to: Places, 
Vermont Life, 6 Ba Id win Street , 
y-SSgjb-. ^ Montpelier, VT 05602 or 
editors@ vtli fe. com. 
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Hike the Monroe Skyline, 
Vermont's Most Beautiful 
® Mountain Trail. 

In the 1920s and '30s Professor 
Will S. Monroe, an eccentric trail 
builder, built 30 miles of the Long 
Trail over such important Green 
Mountain peaks as CamePs Hump, 
Mount Abraham and Lincoln Peak. 
Some say it is the most beautiful 
section of the Long Trail. It goes 
from Lincoln Gap north to the 
Winooski River, and you owe it to 
yourself to walk some of it. Or all 
of it. Above timberline, walk only 
on the rocks; the tiny alpine plants 
are lovely, but fragile (Green 
Mountain Club, (802-244-7037, 
www.greenmountainclub.org). 


Launch an Atlatl! 


At Chimney Point, where routes 
125 and 17 intersect in West Addi- 
son, you can. Chimney Point is a 
State historie site with morę than 
7,500 years of local history, includ- 
ing a visit in 1791 by Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison. At 
the annual atlatl festival (Septem- 
ber 18-19 this year), you can try an 
atlatl (a spear-throwing device that 
significantly advanced the cause of 
early Native American hunters). 
There's a Revolutionary War-era 
tavern there, and in the spring and 
fali the point is a good birdwatch- 
ing site. Chimney Point is next to 
the Champlain Bridge and, among 
other things, it's a beautiful spot 
(802-759-2412, www.dhca.State. 
vt.us/HistoricSites/html/chimney 
point.html). 
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Touch Vermont's Past 

say you can only under- 
our past if you can touch 
physically. At Shelburne 
Museum the past is tangible — 
not only can you touch it, but 
in buildings such as the School- 
house, originally built in 
Vergennes in 1840, you can feel 
it — in the worn floors, the maps 
and papers, the rows of ancient 
desks where past generations of 
Vermonters learned. You can 
spend days in this museum; it is 
several separate realities 
(802-985-3346, www.shelburne 


M>/ Benningtor, 

sa/ —i 2 

>r 


museum.org). 


Visit the Crucible of 
American Independence 


Morę than 225 years ago, major 
campaigns of both the French and 
Indian Wars and the Revolutionary 
War surged up and down the 
Champlain Valley. Hubbardton 
Battlefield is the only Revolution- 
ary War battle site totally within 
Vermont, the Bennington Monu¬ 
ment is undoubtedly the most 
noticeable reminder — and it has 
Vermont's tallest elevator ride too! 
But perhaps the best place to walk 
and see and understand what hap- 
I pened here in the late 1770s is 
i Mount Independence in Orwell. 

o 

I It's the site of a lonely fort manned 
H by New Englanders as Britain, the 
most powerful nation in the world, 
sent its men and ships down Lakę 
Champlain to fight them. Click on 
the ąuick links for each site at 
www.dhca.state.vt.us/Historic 
Sites/sites.htm. 


Get Some Moxie! 

You can pause for a drink of 
^the modern version of this 
old-fashioned soda at the 
President Calvin Coolidge State 
Historie Site on Route 100A in 
Plymouth Notch. Calvin 
Coolidge's birthplace is here, as is 
the house and room (with the orig- 
inal furniture!) where he was 
sworn in as 30th President of the 
United States on August 3, 1923. 
But this little village is some- 
thing morę: a time machinę 
back to a simpler Vermont. 
Plan to spend at least a day. 
Why Moxie? It was said to be 
Cal's favorite drink! (802-672- 
3773, www.dhca.State. 
vt.us/HistoricSites/html/ 
coolidge.html) 


Go Back to the 
Beginning 


On the other side of Vermont, no 
town has morę connections to his- 
torical Vermont than Windsor. At 
The Old Constitution House, Ver- 
mont's 1777 Constitution was 
written. At the other end of town, 
the American Precision Museum 
commemorates the flowering of 
the Machinę Age. And, though 
New Hampshire technically owns 
it, the Windsor-Cornish covered 
bridge, which spans the Connecti¬ 
cut River, is still the longest such 
bridge in the U.S. and worth a 
walk-through any time 
(www.dhca.state.vt.us/Historic 
Sites/html/constitution.html, 
www.americanprecision.org). 



























Celebrate America 


The Wardsboro Fourth of July 
Paradę and Celebration in South¬ 
ern Vermont is one of the best 
celebrations of the Fourth in the 
State — pure local American patri- 
otism and exuberant fun. There are 
many others too, celebrating 
America the Vermont way. This 
year Wardsboro's celebration is on 
July 3, because the event was 
started as a church fundraiser and 
never happens on a Sunday. Pa¬ 
radę, 10 a.m. (arrive by 9 a.m.), 
chicken barbecue 11:30 a.m., 
auction 1 p.m. (802-896-6187). 


Ponder the Mystery 
of the Old Stone House 


It is one of Vermont's 
best stories: On a re- 
mote Northeast Kingdom 
hillside Alexander Twilight 
somehow built an imposing 
school building, entirely out of 
granite, using a single ox to 
haul the huge blocks. How he 
built his school and who 
helped, no one lcnows. The 
story goes that when it was com- 
pleted, the ox that drove the 
bullwheel that raised the Stones re- 
fused to descend from the elevated 
platform and became the main 
course for the end-of-project cele¬ 
bration. Our hero ran the school 
for years and left a lasting impres- 
sion on the little hilltop town of 
Brownington. Twilight was 
African-American, one of several 
early blacie Vermonters to distin- 
guish himself. The Old Stone 
House is his legacy. It's now the 
Orleans County Historical 
Society's museum, a place both 
fascinating and beautiful 
(802-754-2022, www.oldstone 
housemuseum.org). 


Get Personal with a 
Horse (or Cow) 

You can pat a Morgan horse (the Ver- 
mont State Animal) at the University 
of Vermont Morgan Horse Farm 
(asci.uvm.edu/morgan) in Weybridge,- 
or pat a dairy cow at Billings Farm & 
Museum (www.billingsfarm.org) in 
Woodstock, or the Adams Farm 
(www.adamsfamilyfarm.com) in 
Wilmington. Open house at the Mor¬ 
gan Horse Farm is August 11, 10:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. The Web site www.vt 
farms.org has a list of working farms 
that welcome yisitors. Agriculture has 
defined the Vermont we know today; 
at these places (and others) you can 


O 

^ Take Your Car 

for a Boat Ride 

Lalce Champlain and the Cham- 
plain Valley are the reigning 
ecosystem of northwestern Ver- 
mont. To see the lalce best, get out 
on it. To get out on it cheaply, and 
enjoy a spectacular ride, take the 
Charlotte Ferry, run by the Lalce 
Champlain Transportation Co. 
The Burlington-Port Kent, New 
York, Ferry offers an even longer 
and morę spectacular ride (802- 
864-9804, www.ferries.com). 
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Visit a Time Machinę 


For a building that combines faith, 
discipline, order and the beauty of 


an earlier time, visit the Old 


isburg y 


Round Church in Richmond, just 
east of Burlington. It's open most 
of the summer and simply to step 
inside it is to understand volumes 
about the faith of our fathers (802- 
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434-6070). 
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$iarnple the Musie of a 
SfhSlI-Town Summer Evening 




The ąuintessence of a Vermont vil- 
lage summer is the weekly band 
• Pea^ncert put on by local musicians. 

South Pealł^ re are man Y of these around 
Vermont in midsummer, usually 
weekday evenings. One of our fa- 
vorites has always been the 
Lyndonville Band, which plays 
Wednesdays from 8 to 9 p.m. from 
early June through early August in 
GrotcrT Bandstand Park. But check locally 


for the one nearest you. 
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Walk to Pluto or 
Create a Flood 

At the Montshire Museum Science 
Park in Norwich youngsters and 
their parents can manipulate the 
water flow of The Rill, a large wan- 
dering sluiceway that replicates 
the actions of a river, or participate 
in dozens of other fun science ex- 
periments. There are also trails, 
including a two-mile walk along a 
scalę model of our Solar System, 
ending with Pluto! The entrance to 
this fascinating museum is just off 
the Norwich exit (Exit 13) from In¬ 
terstate 91 (802-649-2200, 
www.montshire.net). 



Swing Rudyard Kipling's 
Golf Clubs 



Meet a Woodchuck 


You'11 have to book Naulakha, 
Kipling's Dummerston home, near 
Brattleboro, through the Landmark 
Trust (802-254-6868), but the ele¬ 
gant little home where Kipling 
wrote The Jungle Books and quar- 
reled with an alcoholic 
brother-in-law is available for 
rentals. It's an unusual, pretty 
place with a big legend attached. 
And oh, yes, his golf 
clubs are there. 

Naulakha is also a 
reminder that Ver- 
mont, then and now, has been 
home to many famous writers, 
from Robert Frost to Grace Paley, 
the current State poet. 



And spend an evening at a small- 
town baseball gamę too! The 
Vermont Mountaineers, Vermont's 
newest baseball team, play college - 
league baseball from June through 
August in Montpelier, with Skip, 
the team's woodchuck mascot, 
leading the cheers. And in Burling¬ 
ton, the Vermont Expos, a 
Professional farm team for the 

Montreal Expos, play a 
fuli season of Class 
A league bali at 
UVM's Centen- 
nial Field 
(www.thever 
montmount 
aineers.com, 
www.yermont 
expos.com). 
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See the Grandest Landscape 
Painting in Vermont at the 
St. Johnsbury Athenaeum 

The recently restored Athenaeum, 
which serves as public library to 
the Northeast Kingdom city of St. 
Johnsbury, has a special gallery de- 
voted to Albert Bierstadt's ''Donieś 
of the Yosemite," a lavishly 
painted 10-by-15-foot landscape 
that was given to the Athenaeum 
in 1873, along with the gallery that 
houses it, by Governor Horace 
Fairbanks. While in St. Johnsbury, 
be surę to also visit the Fairbanks 
Museum, another lavishly ornate 
public building donated to the lit- 
tle city by the Fairbanks family 
(Athenaeum: 802-748-8291, 
www.stjathenaeum.org; museum: 
802-748-2372, www.fairbanksmu 
seum.org). 

_ 


Check Out Bennington's 
Attempt to Out-do Detroit 


The Wasp, a 1920s luxury car, was 
the only automobile commercially 
manufactured in Vermont. That 
was in Bennington between 1920 
and 1925. One of the fewer than 20 
of these spectacular cars madę (and 
the only surviving example of the 
breed) now resides in its own 
gallery at the Bennington Museum 
just west of downtown Bennington 
on Route 9 (802-447-1571, 
www.benningtonmuseum.org). 

The museum also has a large col- 
lection of antiąues, Revolutionary 
War artifacts and Grandma Moses 
paintings. If you're a car enthusi- 
ast, also visit the Hemmings 
Motor News Sunoco filling sta- 
tion, a ąuarter mile downhill 
from the museum 
(www.hemmings.com). 


Walk in Ethan 
Allen's Footsteps 

For a historie site so close to down¬ 
town Burlington, the Ethan Allen 
Homestead, where Vermont's most 
famous hero lived the finał years of 
his life, is close to a lot of naturę. 
This historie cabin and visitor cen¬ 
ter is in the Burlington Intervale 
just off North Avenue and has, in 
addition to fascinating exhibits on 
the life and times of Vermont's 
most famous hero, a riverside walk 
that Allen and his wife, Fanny, 
strolled regularly (802-865-4556, 
www.ethanallenhomestead.org). 


Bennington Museum/A. Blnke li.irdner 
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Hoist the Mainsail 

Or at least climb aboard the 54- 
oot sąuare-rigged Revolutionary 
Fai?s bume War gunboat replica Philadelphia 
II and learn about the life of Citi¬ 
zen soldiers in the Champlain 
[Jgy in 1776. The gunboat, a 
reconstruction based on the origi- 
nal Philadelphia (destroyed at the 
Battle of Valcour Island in 1776, 
Ferrisburgh but recovered) has sailed around 
^t^fjlake and is fully eąuipped with 
rigging, cannon and sails. It and 
many morę historie craft and ex- 
hibits can be visited at the Lakę 
Champlain Maritime Museum, lo- 
cated at Basin Harbor in 
Ferrisburgh (802-475-2022, 


www.lcmm.org). 


Eat Here, Daniel Webster and 
Ulysses S. Grant Did 

To see one of Vermont's most at- 
tractively restored historie inns, 
visit The Old Tavern at Grafton, in 
the center of Grafton village in the 
hills of Southern Vermont. The 
Old Tavern's thoroughly modern 
kitchen provides fine lunches and 
dinners (800-843-1801, 
www.old-tavern.com). 


See Vermont's 
Only Skyscraper 


The Service Building at 128 Mer- 
chants Row in downtown Rutland 
is a prime example of Art Deco ar- 
chitecture. Though it tops out at 
seven stories, its skyscraperlike 
design makes it look taller. 


immź 


Shop at the Country Storę 
that Has Everything 

Weil, Dan & Whit's in Norwich 
has almost everything, from (liter- 
ally) anvils to zucchinis. Their 
motto is, "li we don't have it, you 
don't need it!" There are dozens of 
authentic country Stores through- 
out Vermont, each of them worth a 
visit. Dan & Whit's is one of the 
most authentic and beloved of 
them all (802-649-1602, 
www.danandwhits.com). 
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Walk through Vermont's Grand 
Canyon, Ouechee Gorge 

The gorge is (we must confess) 
decidedly smaller than the Arizona 
canyon, but it is one of Vermont's 
natural wonders, and one of the 
deepest natural chasms in New 
England. You can look down into 
the 165-foot-deep gash by walking 
across the bridge on Route 4 east of 
Woodstock, but the better way is by 
hiking the trail that threads through 
the depths of the gorge. Quechee 
State Park is nearby (www.vt 
stateparks.com/htm/quechee.cfm). 
The Vermont Institute of Natural 
Science will soon be opening a visi- 
tor center just west of the gorge on 
Route 4 (www.vinsweb.org). 










Quechee Gorge/Jerry LoBlond 
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N 5 Board the 

Underground Railroad 

Nineteenth century Vermont, like 
today's Vermont, had a social con- 
science. At Rokeby, the Ferris- 
burgh home of Quaker Rowland 
Robinson, you can visit a farm- 
stead where Robinson, a popular 
19th century author, lived and see 
where his family sheltered the 
runaway slaves they welcomed 
when the house was a stop on the 


Look into 

Vermont's / 
Biggest 

Hole in the Ground 


Step into a 
Little Pink Castle 


The Justin Morrill Homestead in 

Strafford is one of the best pre- 
served and most unusual Gothic 
Revival homes in Vermont. It 
reveals much about 19th century 
Vermont and much about its in- 
genious builder, Justin Morrill, 
who represented Vermont in Con- 
gress in the mid-1800s and 
authored the century's most im- 
portant piece of educational 
legislation, the Land Grant Col- 
leges Act, which allowed 
working-class youngsters to attend 
college. His home and grounds, 
located in one of Vermont's loveli- 
est smali villages, are a fascinating 
trip back to that era (802-765-4484, 
www.dhca.state.vt.us/Historic 
Sites/html/morrill.html). 


At the Rock of Ages Quarry in 

Barre Town, you can see the huge 
ąuarry where some of the nation's 
finest building and memoriał gran- 
ite is ąuarried (802-476-3119, 
www.rockofages.com/visitors). 
Vermont's stone cutting traditions 
are also well documented in Proc- 
tor (Champlain Marble Company, 
www.vermontmarble.com) and 
western Rutland County's siatę 
country (see page 56). 


Worcester 


\?R§tt Vermont's Best 
Civil War Museum 


Center, 


Surprisingly, it's the Vermont State 
House in Montpelier, which in addi- 
tion to housing the State legislature, 
has an important collection of Civil 
War flags, paintings and memora- 
bilia — and outstanding portraits of 
Calvin Coolidge, Admirał George 
Dewey and many Vermont gover- 
nors (www.leg.state.vt.us/sthouse/ 
sthouse.htm). ę 
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Swim in Our Most 
Picturesque Lakę 


Williams- 

town 


Willoughby Lakę in the Northeast 
Kingdom town of Westmore lies 
nestled between the imposing 
heights of Mounts Hor and Pisgah. It 
has been called "The Lakę Lucerne 
of North America" and is spectacu- 
larly beautiful at any time of year. 
There are public beaches and boat 
rentals available, and the drive along 
Route 5A, which skirts the lake's 
eastern shore, is a pleasure. 
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Take a Walk Where 
Conservation Was Born, 
the Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller 
National Historical Park 

Whose woods these are we defi- 
nitely know. They were planted by 
Vermont conservationist Frederick 
S. Billings, and they're your woods 
now. There are pleasant trails and 
woods roads just begging to be 
wallced, and the exhibits at the 
coach house and Billings Mansion 
are a fascinating explanation of a 
Vermont idea: conservation, the 
belief that naturę will take care of 
us — if we take care of naturę 
(802-457-3368, 
www.nps.gov/mabi). 


29 . 

Peruse 30 
Art Shows in 
One Evening 


At Brattleboro's Gallery 
Walk, that's often the 
number of venues you 
can visit. The art on 
display at Brattleboro's 
many private and pub- 
lic galleries ranges from 
traditional to contem- 
porary, and many of the 
galleries offer live 
musie or refreshments. 

Gallery Wallcs are held the 
first Friday of every month from 
5:30 to 8:30 p.m. (802-257-1881, 
www.gallerywalk.org). 


Drive Through a Unique 
Vermont Landscape 

The Champlain Islands, with their 
low-lying interplay of pastorał 
farmlands, lakeshore and watery 
vistas, are unlike any other part of 
Vermont. Drive to North Hero, 
stop for lunch, visit Isle LaMotte, 
then swing home through rural 
Franklin County. If you like to 
camp, stay at Grand Isle or North 
Hero State Park or one of the other 
parks on Lalce Champlain outside 
the Islands: both Button Bay and 
D.A.R. State Park in Ferrisburgh 
and Addison have camping and 
beach facilities 
(ytparks.anr). 


Shop Fresh! 

Vermont has morę than 30 
local farmers' markets that 
bring farmers to town to 
sell their produce, meat, mapie 
syrup, cheeses, honey and other 
delectables. They're great places to 
buy fresh food and meet your 
neighbors. If it's not farmers' mar¬ 
ket day, visit the local farmstand 
or pick-your-own operation. Ali are 
ways of eating well while support- 
ing the local farm economy, both 
laudable aims! For a listing of 
I i local farmers' markets, farm- 
stands and pick-your-own 
farms, see http://www.ver 
^ montagriculture.com/farm 
mkt.htm or inąuire locally. ^ 
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History, Science and Fun 
Meet on the Lakę in 

















ByMELISSA Pasanen 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 


I t's feeding time at ECHO at the Leahy Center for Lakę 
Champlain, and a crowd has gathered on the second 
floor of the new lakę aąuarium and science center on 
Burlington's waterfront. An expectant hush falls over 
the group as Staff members carry out four turtles of various 
sizes. Everyone shifts closer and the smallest visitors 
wriggle their way to the front. 


"Who knows what kind of a turtle 
this is?" aslcs Jonathan Quong, an envi- 
ronmental exhibit specialist at ECHO, 
holding up a darlc green turtle high- 
lighted with bright yellow and red. A 
boy waves his hand excitedly. "It's a 
painted turtle," he says proudly. "I've 
seen them at my grandma's house." 
"Correct," Quong replies, and points 
out that painted turtles — as well as the 
musk, snapping and soft-shell turtles 
his colleagues are holding — are all in- 
digenous to the Lakę Champlain region, 
which is why you might see any of them 
in your own backyard. 

The new aąuarium in Burlington is 
not about exotic leafy seadragons from 
Australia or rainbows of tropical fish. 
Instead ECHO showcases 60 different 
species of fascinating creatures from the 
Lakę Champlain area, including be- 
whiskered lalce sturgeons, dappled Amer¬ 
ican bullfrogs, and a 16-pound snapping 
turtle named Homer. It builds upon the 
legacy of the Lakę Champlain Basin Sci¬ 


ence Center, and its name is an acronym 
for the ecology, culture, history and op- 
portunity for stewardship of the lakę 
and surrounding watersheds. ECHO is 
about this place — Lalce Champlain. 

ECHO is also the latest achievement 
in the revitalization of the waterfront, an 
ongoing endeavor for which groundwork 
started morę than 30 years ago. And like 
many of the efforts that have reshaped 
Burlington^ once-derelict ship and raił 
yards, it not only creates another com- 
pelling reason to visit the waterfront, it 
also brings a deeper understanding of 
the region's past and celebrates its futurę. 
"We recognize that to be really valuable 
to the community," says Phelan Fretz, 
ECHO's executive director, "you need to 
be about that place and community." 

As visitors come nose to nose with a 
long-nosed gar, hear ancient Abenaki 
stories or peer through a window into the 
latest lakę research at the University of 
Vermont's Rubenstein Ecosystem Sci¬ 
ence Laboratory in the same building 



The view from the globe inside the 
ECHO aąuarium and science center. 
Above, Jim Paulsen rows along the 
waterfront in his homemade dory; 
customers wait at the King Street ferry 
dock. Preoious pages, the community 
boathouse and waterfront. 

(see page 47), they are also gently en- 
couraged to take a morę active role in 
caring for the lakę. "Our goal is not nec- 
essarily to teach them about the lakę 
sturgeon," says Fretz. "Our goal is to 
see families interact about what's going 
on in the lakę and then take that con- 
yersation home." 

And there is a lot going on at the lakę 
these days. Many of those enjoying a 
stroił along the boardwalk cannot imag- 
ine how different it looked as recently as 
the 1980s. Last fali, against a pale apri- 
cot-streaked sunset over the Adiron- 
dacks, about 150 people gathered to 
watch U.S. Senator Patrick J. Leahy pre- 
side over the illumination of two new 
historie replica lighthouses on Burling¬ 
ton^ breakwater. Children ran around, 
dogs snatched Frisbees from the air, and 
bicyclists paused to see what was going 
on as a proud linę of U.S. Coast Guard of- 
ficers stood sharply to attention. "Fifteen 
years ago this was an urban wasteland," 
Burlington Mayor Peter Clavelle told 
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Whether yisitors are watching the construction of the Lois McClure, or playing in 
ECHO's walk-in model of a Burlington harbor shipwreck of the same class of schooner, 
they are experiencing a waterfront brought back to life through a celebration of its 
own history. 


the crowd. "The land on which we're 
standing was a junkyard. The city, for 
much of this past century, turned its 
back on the waterfront. But we have re- 
claimed the waterfront." 

Today the Burlington waterfront pres- 
ents tourists and Vermonters with many 
ways to get involved with the lakę. At 
the King Street ferry dock, hammers 
ring out from the Lakę Champlain Mar- 
itime MuseunTs Burlington Shipyard, 
where yisitors can watch a historie canal 
schooner under construction (see page 
46). ECHO, at the heart of the water¬ 
front, welcomed morę than 100,000 Yis¬ 
itors in its first six months. To the north, 
a new fishing pier provides a ąuiet spot 
to dangle a linę and watch the colorful 
sails of boats emerging from the Lakę 
Champlain Community Sailing Center 
(see page 47). 

"The waterfront now provides so many 
opportunities to get close to the lakę, to 
access the lalce, to enjoy the lalce," 
Clavelle said later. "And for the most 
part, you can use and enjoy the waterfront 
without having a pocketful of money." 

There was a time when Burlington's 
waterfront hummed with life of a dif- 
ferent kind. After the 1823 opening of 
the canal connecting Lalce Champlain 
and the Hudson River, the city's shipping 
expanded and by the 1870s Burlington 
was the third largest lumber-handling 
port in the country. During the latter 
half of the 19th century, sturdy 
schooners sailed continuously out of 
Burlington with cargoes such as apples, 
potash and marble. Into the 20th cen¬ 
tury, elegant steamboats ferried busi¬ 
ness and pleasure passengers across the 
lakę. When the Great Depression ended 
the boom of the 1920s, the waterfront be- 
came a major oil-storage location and 
the site of a large coal-fired electrical 
plant and what amounted to a city junk¬ 
yard. The lake's last working steamboat, 
the Ticonderoga, was pulled overland 
to the Shelburne Museum in the winter 
of 1954-55 (VL, Summer 1961). 

Leahy, who played a significant role 
in securing federal funds for ECHO 
and the new lighthouses among other 
important waterfront and lake-wide 
initiatives, remembers childhood trips 
on the Ticonderoga. "I thought it was 


Young sailors at the Lakę Champlain Community Sailing Center. Top, Kyle Kerri- 
gan , 5, zuaits for good luck on the fishing pier during the kids' fishing derby. 


an ocean liner," he recalls with a grin. 
"Then when Marcelle and I started 
dating 44 years ago," he continues, "I 
didn't have a car and I didn't have any 
money. A big datę was a sunset ride on 
the ferry over and back to Port Kent." 
Less picturesąue memories come from 
the late 1960s and early '70s when, as 
state's attorney, his office had a view 
of the lakefront. "It looked like they 
had madę it into a dumping yard," 
says Leahy. 


Since that time, Leahy has taken a 
strong interest in cleaning up both the 
Burlington waterfront and the lakę it- 
self. Less well known perhaps is the 
senator's personal experience in the 
lakę as a scuba diver. Along with his 
wife, he has taken numerous dives to 
explore historie lakę shipwrecks with 
Art Cohn, director of the Lakę Cham¬ 
plain Maritime Museum (LCMM). The 
awe of coming upon the ghostly bulk 
of sunken boats well over a century 
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Launching the Lois McClure 


T 


he Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum is set to 
make a historie splash this summer when the Lois 
McClure hits the water for the first time. 


The 88-foot vessel is a replica of an 
1862-class canal schooner, once a vital 
part of the local shipping industry. 
Two of the most recognizable exam- 
ples of this type are the OJ. Walker 
and the General Butler, the remains of 
which now sit at the bottom of Lakę 
Champlain, accessible only to divers. 

Since 2001, museum Staff and a host 
of volunteers have built the boat at the 
reereated Burlington Shipyard at the 
King Street ferry dock, the entire 
process open for visitors to watch. 

When the Northern Canal connect- 
ing Lakę Champlain and the Hudson 
River opened in 1823, it created a con- 
tinuous waterway from ports along the 
lakę down to New York Harbor, send- 
ing an already-blossoming commerce 
into its heyday. Sailing canal boats were 
invented to take advantage of the new 
opportunities this waterway presented, 
sailing on the lakę, then, when masts 
were lowered and the centerboard 
raised, being pulled down the canal by 
mules or horses on the towpath. 

Aside from the underwater wreck- 
age of earlier vessels and a growing 
body of historical information, little is 
known of how these boats performed 
as watereraft. Conseąuently, the Lois 
McClure’s crew will take roughly 
seven weeks after the launch to learn 
how it will handle on water. To assist 
in these efforts the museum has hired 
Captain Roger Taylor, a master 
mariner. Taylor has experience in sail¬ 
ing replicas for the museum,- he was 
captain of the LCMM's Philadelphia 
II several years ago. 


old is hard to describe, Leahy says. 
During a dive to the horse ferry sunk 
in Burlington Harbor, he notes, "You 
could still see the treadmill and the 
gear shifts. You suddenly realize it's 
not just old lithographs in history 
books. It's real, and they're an impor- 
tant piece of our history/' 
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After this shakedown period, 
the Lois McClure will make its 
Inaugural Lakę Tour, during 
which it will visit ports on and 
around Lakę Champlain, 
"where boats like this actively 
participated in their commu- 
nity's development," says 
LCMM Director Art Cohn. The 
list of stops includes Burling¬ 
ton, St. Albans, Grand Isle, 
Shoreham and Basin Harbor in 
Vermont and Plattsburgh, Port 
Henry, Port Kent, Westport, Es- 
sex and Whitehall in New York. 

One of the earliest stops will be 
St. Albans Bay, where in 1823 the 
Gleaner of St. Albans left port to 
become the first vessel to travel 
from Lakę Champlain to the Hud¬ 
son River via the Northern Canal. 

Cohn hopes the lakę tour will 
help revive relationships among the 
cities and towns along Lakę Cham¬ 
plain. 

"Our communities up and down 
these waterways were much morę 
tightly connected a hundred years 
ago than they are today," Cohn says. 
"In many ways, the boat will be an 
ambassador for Burlington, and Ver- 
mont and, for that matter, all of 
Lakę Champlain." 

In 2005, the Lois McClure will 
tour Lakę Champlain, then reereate 
the historie journey to New York 
Harbor, where it will dock at the fa- 
mous South Street Seaport Mu¬ 
seum. 

— Joel Senesac 



Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum 
workers Lianna Tennal and Dick 
Murphy with the Lois McClure. 

The ship, a reproduction of a 19th 
century canal schooner; will be 
launched July 3. 

The Lois McClure will be at the 
Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum’s 
Burlington shipyard at King Street 
Ferry Dock from May 1-fuly 3, 10 
a.m- 5 p.m. It will be launched on 
July 3 at 2 p.m from the boat ramp 
next to the U.S. Coast Guard station 
and from July 4-August 25 will be 
docked at Perkins Pier. Hours will 
vary , but will remain 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
weekends. On August 25 the 
schooner will embark on a two- 
month trip reereating a canal 
schoonefs voyage down the lakę, re- 
turning to Burlington October 19. 
The shipyard will remain open with 
exhibits and other programs. Admis- 
sion free ; information: www.lcmm.org 
or (802) 475-2022. 


For the last three years, from May 
through October, sawdust has flown and 
sanders have buzzed as a piece of the 
lake's history is brought back to life. In 
2001, the LCMM established its Burling¬ 
ton shipyard to build a replica 1862-class 
schooner modeled after two sailing canal 
boats that were shipwrecked in Burling¬ 


ton^ harbor and remain there today. 
"We're enthusiastically putting history 
back into the Burlington waterfront," 
says Cohn. "One of the things we're try- 
ing to do is give the public a real sense 
of where Burlington came from. It is a 
maritime port. That's been forgotten in 
the last 25 years." 














The Lois McClure, named in honor 
of a major LCMM supporter, will launch 
to great fanfarę on July 3 as part of 
Burlington^ Independence Day celebra- 
tion (see page 46). But watching the 
schooner's shape emerge has been 
eąually exciting. The ribs of the huge 
hull, once as bare as the skeleton of a 
whale, have been planked. The hołd, its 
depth once visible from the raised view- 
ing platform, has been covered with 
decking. Bulwarks have been fitted and 
hatch covers built. During this major 
project, a team of 10 dedicated employ- 
ees has benefited from the energy and ex- 
pertise of morę than 150 volunteers. 
"We always wanted to create connec- 
tions with the community," explains 
John Connell, a teacher with LCMM, 
''but we 7 ve been amazed with the depth 
of volunteer passion." 

Kerry Batdorf, 55, of Essex, began vol- 
unteering in 2001 and was later hired by 
LCMM. Taking a short break from fin- 
ishing the waterways around the deck, 
Batdorf paused to reflect on why he loves 
working on the schooner. "It's a con- 
nection to older ways," Batdorf ex- 
plained. "It gives people a sense that the 
lalce is not just a big puddle of water out 
there that all the sewers run into. It's a 
nice, hard link to the past." 

Shean Carey, an 11-year-old whose 
family has lived just a couple bloclcs 
down King Street for four generations, 
helped out last summer as a greeter at the 
entrance of the shipyard. He also learned 
how to steam wood, demonstrated how 
a canal lock worlcs and madę model boats 
out of wood. "Out of all the King Street 
lcids," he says proudly, "minę was the 
only one that floated." The projecLs con- 
nection to the history of his own neigh- 
borhood is not lost on him. "Supposedly 
the upstairs of our apartment has ghosts 
of old people who used to build boats in 
this boatyard," he confides. 

Whether visitors watch the construc- 
tion of the Lois McClure, or play in 
ECHO's walk-in model of a Burlington 
harbor shipwreck of the same class of 
schooner, thcy are experiencing a wa- 
terfront brought bacie to life through a 
celebration of its own history. The re- 
born waterfront not only commemo- 
rates the heritage of the city and Lalce 
Champlain, its vitality contributes to a 
healthy futurę for both. In the words of 
Senator Leahy, "It's such a uniąue place 
and all of Vermont can benefit from its 
success. We all have a stalce in it." ^ 


Melissa Pasanen lives in South Burlington. 
Alden Pellett lives in Hinesburg. 


ECHO at the Leahy Center for Lakę 
Champlain: The new year-round lakę 
aquarium and science center houses 60 
species of lakę creatures plus special 
exhibits, a resource center and activity 
programs. 

One College Street next to the Burling¬ 
ton Community Boat House; open daily 
10 a.m-5 p.m., Thursdays to 8 p.m.; 
closed Thanksgiving, Chr istni as Eve and 
Christmas Day; $6 ages 3-17, $8 seniors 
(age 62+) and students with ID, $9 ages 
18-61, under 3 free; annual pass and 
group rates available; www.echover 
mont.org ; (802) 868-1848. 

University of Vermont Rubenstein 
Ecosystem Science Laboratory at the 
Leahy Center for Lakę Champlain: In 
the foyer of the new ECHO science 
center is a large picture window onto 
the University of N/ermonfs Rubenstein 
Ecosystem Science Laboratory designed 
to show kids how scientists work and to 
capture their imaginations. 

If the endless refrain of "That is sooo 
cool!" is any indication — mission ac- 
complished. With studies on sea lam- 
prey, zebra mussels, toxic blue-green 
algae, stormwater runoff and morę, the 
laboratory's list of active research tack- 
les many of the most important environ- 
mental issues the region faces. 

Lab hours vary so it's best to stop by 
and take a look. 

Lakę Champlain Community Sailing 
Center: From at-risk youth to people 
with physical cłisabiIities, the Lakę 
Champlain Community Sailing Center 
(LCCSC), based in the decommissioned 
Moran electrical plant on the water¬ 
front, wants everyone to have the 
chance to boat on the lakę. Since the 
progranTs establishment nine years ago, 
scholarships have helped about 100 
low-income children learn to sail, and a 
program — offered jointly with Ver- 
mont Adaptive Ski and Sports — has 


allowed those with limited mobility 
and developmental disabilities to expe- 
rience the thrill of harnessing the wind. 
In addition to offering lessons, provid- 
ing a home base for local high school 
and university sailing teams and hosting 
numerous events and regattas, LCCSC 
also rents canoes, kayaks, sailing 
dinghies and smali keel boats to water¬ 
front visitors. 

Follow Lakę Street to the fishing pier 
parking lot next to the Moran Electrical 
Plant; open May 30-September 30; 
hours increase with daylight to a mid- 
summer peak of Monday-Friday 9 
a.m.-8 p.m., weekends 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; 
www.lccsc.org, (802) 864-2499. Boat 
rentals also available at the Community 
Boathouse and at Perkins Pier Memoriał 
Day-Labor Day, (802) 864-0123. 


Waterfront Events 



♦ Kids' Day, May 22 

♦ KeyBank City Marathon 
May 30 

♦ Discover Jazz Festival 
June 4-13 

♦ Vermont Brewers 7 Festival 
July 16-17 

♦ Latino Festival, August 7 
(Information, morę events: 802- 
864-0123.) 
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Y ermont, perhaps best known for its pastorał 

vistas, actually encompasses a variety of land- 
scapes. Each summer they cali to us, enticing 
us to get outdoors: walk that road, climb that peak, row 
that boat, pedał that bike. Anywhere you turn, there's 
something to see and appreciate. 







Basiu Harbor, Ferrisburgh (botli pihotos )/Jean Carlson Masseau 
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In Vermont, real work is always a 
part of the picture. This glorious 
panorama is the work of both naturę 
and humankind. Without the farmer to 
hay these fields (and kids, like the one 
at right, helping to raise the cows that 
graze the land) Vermont would be 
much less open, less inviting. 
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Darling Hill Road, Lyndon/Kindra Clineff 



Charlotte , above. Left, LaPlatte River, 
Shelbume /both by Paul O. Boisvert 


The curve of a hillside road invites us to 
follow it. The flowers of summer cali our 
name. The sun-warmed rocks along the 
shore demand to be explored. In summer 
the opportunities for getting close to naturę 
are everywhere. The rewards are memories 
that will last for years. 

— T.K.S. 
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Left, excavators at work in the Yermont Structural 
Siatę Cjuarry itt Fair Haven. Above, from front , Bob 
Fowler; ]ay Muzzy, Jim Pech and Dave Benway 
man the machinery. 


By Pierre Home-Douglas 
Photographed by Keyin Bubriski 


S late has shaped the lives of thou- 
sands of people in southwestern 
Vermont for morę than a century 
and a half. And despite plenty of 
tough times and uncertainty, the industry 
has continued to confound those who pre- 
dict its imminent demise. 

The region's slate was born of clay and silt 
deposited several hundred million years ago 
at the bottom of the warm sea that covered 
what would become Vermont. Layer upon layer of 
the sediment built up over time, and the layers 
were compressed into the sedimentary rock shale. 
Later, intense heat and pressure transformed shale 
into slate. The result is a belt of the metamorphic 
rock 25 miles long and several miles wide, a north- 
south swath in the Taconic Mountains stretching 
roughly from Lalce Bomoseen, west of Rutland, to 
Granville, New York, just across from the Yer¬ 
mont State linę. 

It wasn't until 1839 that slate was discovered in 
the area, but investors in Boston and New York 
were ąuick to realize its potential. Soon, several 
thousand immigrants from Wales and Ireland had 
been hired to extract it and process it. A newspa- 
per article in the Rutland Herald of June 21, 1860, 
extolled the virtue of the recently discovered lode: 
"No stone materiał hitherto discovered can be ren- 
dered useful in such a variety of ways.... To fully 
enumerate the variety of its uses would reąuire 
too much time and space." 
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“We produce a tangible, 
beautiful product that goes 
into some of the finest 
buildings in the world. 
That’s very satisfying 
for me.” 


— Craig Markerów, president, 
Yermont Structural Siatę 



Butch Pyenta, whose father 
emigrated from Poland to 
work in the quarries, counts 
roof siatę, which is still split 
by hand. 


Still, the main commercial use from 
the start was for roofing shingles. "It 
sold very well until the advent of as- 
phalt shingles in the early 1900s, which 
dealt a serious blow to the industry," 
says Craig Markerów, president of Yer¬ 
mont Structural Siatę in Fair Haven, 
one of about two dozen firms in Yer¬ 
mont and neighboring New York that 
sell siatę. Craig's father, Bill Markerów, 
bought the company in 1971. "We're 
only the third family to own it in the 
last century and a half," Markerów 
says proudly. Over its long history the 
company has provided siatę for a stag- 
gering variety of projects, including the 
original roof of the Pentagon, flooring 
at the Jeu de Paume gallery at the Lou- 
vre in Paris, and the roofs of Boston's 
Faneuil Hall and Vermonris new yisitor 
center on Interstate 91 in Guilford, not 
to mention universities and museums 
across the country. 

The company was formed in 1859 as 
the Fair Haven Marble and Marbleized 
Siatę Company, named for a popular 
19th century process that involved dip- 
ping pieces of siatę into a vat of water 
with paint on top and then baking the 
stone in a lciln to produce the variegated, 
swirling pattern typical of marble. "Ba- 
sically, it was the poor man's marble at 
the time," says Markerów. 

In the last 20 years, however, siatę 
has come into its own. Now, some of the 
top architects in the world want siatę, 
not as a substitute for marble but for its 
own uniąue ąualities. TheyYe using it 
for countertops, window sills, flooring, 
wali surfaces and facades of buildings. 

North Bennington-based architect 
Tim Smith has used Vermont siatę for 
three decades on projects ranging from 
the restoration of the mansard roof of an 
18th century townhouse in Manhattan 
to a new courthouse in Rutland, sched- 
uled for completion in spring of 2005; the 
entire facade will be madę of siatę. He 
also chose siatę for the Vermont Veter- 
ans' Memoriał in Sharon, which will 
open in 2005. Inside the building, a 9- 
foot-long octagonal piece of siatę will 
be faced with glass etched with the 
names of the Vermont men and women 
who served during the Vietnam War era. 

"Siatę is beautiful," Smith says sim- 
ply. "I love the colors that are available. 
Iris also impervious. It doesn't absorb 
any moisture or stains so it makes great 
countertops and window sills. Iris rela- 
tively inexpensive compared to a lot of 
stones and iris easy to work, to cut and 
to get the edges you want. Ali in all, iris 
a very good working materiał." 


Success in recent years has been a hit 
of a double-edged sword. With the re- 
opening of old quarries in the 1990s, 
some of which had been unused for 
decades, some locals were nonę too 
pleased with the resulting noise of blast- 
ing and trucks rumbling by their houses. 
Siatę company owners petitioned the 
Vermont legislature to make their busi- 
nesses exempt from Act 250, the land-use 
legislation enacted in 1970 that attempts 
to make surę that developments meet a 
list of aesthetic and environmental cri- 
teria. In 1995, after visits to Montpelier 
to plead their case and inspections by 
government employees, the siatę indus¬ 
try was granted the exemption for quar- 
ries in use before 1970. Quarries were 
registered and approved, with the stipu- 
lation that no new quarries would be 
opened and the ones that were in opera- 
tion would not be substantially inereased. 

"I think Act 250 is a good law," says 
Markerów, "but it was conceived morę 
to deal with issues lilce people erecting 
a shopping mail in a meadow, to say, 
'Leris take a closer loolc at this.' I don't 
think it was conceived to take a quarry 
that had been operating for a hundred 
years and then bring that whole opera- 
tion under jurisdiction because it 
wants to put up a smali storage build¬ 
ing. I think we demonstrated that dif- 
ference to the legislature and Governor 
Dean. After all, siatę is like farming, in 
a way — iris a longstanding part of the 
livelihood of the State." 

• 

To extract the siatę from the quarry — 
Vermont Structural owns two in North 
Poultney and two in Fair Haven — work- 
ers first have to remove the overburden 
rock, materiał that isn't siatę or siatę of 
high-enough quality. Once workers 
reach the good layers, large blocks are 
loosened and then removed by excava- 
tors and placed on flatbed trucks. Occa- 
sionally, explosives are used. "We use 
black powder — a relatively gentle 
form of explosive — to shake the rock 
and damage it as little as possible," 
Markerów says. 

Different levels feature different col¬ 
ors, the result of different Chemical com- 
position of the rock. In the Eureka 
quarry in North Poultney, for example, 
which first opened in 1852, there is a 
band of Unfading Purple siatę 17 feet 
thick resting on top of a band of Unfad¬ 
ing Green and Unfading Mottled Green 
and Purple siatę at least 100 feet thick. 
Vermont is home to five or six colors, 
ranging from a dark gray and purple to 
a light green. 
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Ray Cull, who has worked in the siatę industry for nearly 50 years , in the Fair Haven quarry. 


Some of the rocks are transported to a 
cavernous mili in Whitehall, New York, 
where a 10 -foot-diameter diamond- 
tipped saw blade can slice off counter- 
tops and other large blocks of siatę with 
the push of a switch. There are also large 
machines that can polish a piece of siatę 
to a silky smooth finish. 

Despite the precision machines, the 
siatę industry is still a labor-intensive 
business. Roofing shingles are Split by 
hand with a hammer and chisel. A 
skilled worker can split a błock of siatę 
a couple of feet sąuare into pieces as 
thin as three-sixteenths of an inch. 
Holes for the nails to hang siatę shin¬ 
gles are punched by a foot-operated 
machinę that wouldn't look out of 
place in a 19th century workshop. And 
some people prefer the look of a 
slightly uneven natural cleft top for 
flooring, a look that only a chisel — 
not a saw blade — can produce. 

Competition is tough. Countries 
like India, China and Brazil, where la- 
bor costs are significantly lower, also 
produce siatę. "Take a siatę worker in 
China/' Markerów says. "He'11 worlc 
seven days a week for 11 months of 
the year for $100 a month. Our edge? 
We specialize in custom work. That 
and the high ąuality of our siatę it- 
self," he adds. "It's among the best in 


the world. We also inspect our product 
at several stages during production, 
sorting out inferior pieces. We don't 
sacrifice ąuality for production." 

He also points out that Vermont siatę 
can be split at 90 degrees in one direction 
to the natural cleft, allowing the com¬ 
pany to produce bricklilce pieces known 
as sculpings that are used in making 
walls. This is because the sedimentary 
layers were compressed in two direc- 
tions — at right angles to each other. 

Despite all the uses of siatę, in some 
ways things haven't changed. Shingles 
still account for a big part of Vermont 
Structural Slate's business. Markerów 
admits that the cost of siatę shingles is 
high — roughly 10 times what an as- 
phalt shingle roof costs — but its dura- 
bility is legendary. There are siatę roofs 
in Vermont well over a century old and 
still in good shape. Plus there's the un- 
deniable appeal of the materiał itself. As 
Markerów points out, "It seems a 
shame to cover an architecturally sig- 
nificant building with an asphalt shin¬ 
gle roof." 

• 

Vermont's Siatę Valley is no longer 
dominated by the siatę business. Other 
industries, from McDonald's to high- 
tech Hrms, have entered the area. Still, 
siatę continues to make its presence felt 



Ed Kasuba pauses in the work of 
splitting a large piece of siatę with 
hammer; chisels and rock drill. 
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How to Go 

T he history of the Siatę Valley is com- 
memorated in its own museum in 
Granyille, New York, just across the 
State linę south of Fair Haven. 

The Siatę Valley Museum opened in 1995 
and draws 7,000 visitors a year. It is housed in 
a reconstructed 19th century Dutch barn and 
includes a reproduction of a shanty where siatę 
roofing was finished by hand, as well as tools 
and machines and yideotapes showing ąuarry 
workers in action. 

The museum is now featuring a special ex- 
hibit called The Dream and the Reality: Immi- 
gration and Assimilation in the Siatę Valley of 
New York and Yermont, 1840-the Present. 



Heavy lifting: Chris Monty 
movcs siatę at the finishing 
plant , where a 10-foot- 
diameter diamond-tipped 
saw, left, slices siatę into 
sections for countertops or 
other architectural uses. 


With photos, manuscripts, ohjects and orał his- 
tories, the exhihit explains why immigrants 
from Wales, Ireland and eastern European 
countries came to Vermont and New York to 
work in the siatę ąuarries and what happened 
to them and their families after they arrived. 

According to Mary Lou Willits, museum direc- 
tor, it's a tale of both hardship and success, and 

it weaves together everything from religion and traditions, work slcills and 
language to world economics and politics. 

The museum also offers a series of special programs once a month from 
April through December that have included lectures, ąuarry tours, concerts 
and a tour of cemeteries in the Granyille area to learn morę about the reli- 
gious traditions of some of the immigrants who came to the region to work 
the siatę ąuarries. 


The Siatę Valley Museum is at 17 Water Street, Granyille, New York. Open 
year-round Tuesday through Friday 1-5 p.m. and Saturday 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3 for adults, free for children 12 and under; (518) 642-1417. Its Web site, 
www.slatevalleymuseum.org, includes much siatę information and hlack and 
white photos of the industry and its people by the late Neil Rappaport. 

A Siatę History Trail brochure available at Bomoseen State Park in Castle- 
ton (www.vtstateparks.com/htm/ homoseen.html) provides a tour of the site 
of the old West Castleton Railroad and Siatę Company between Lalce Bo¬ 
moseen and nearby Glen Lakę. Cellar holes, siatę rubble piles, the milPs foun- 
dation, several siatę houses and the old ąuarry are what remain of West 
Castleton and its houses, storę, school, barns and saw and siatę mills. 

The Fair Haven Historical Society and the Siatę Valley Museum publish a 
self-guided 20-stop driving tour that includes the site of Scotch Hill Quarry, 
the first ąuarry in western Rutland County. It is available from the museum. 

r n D Min DC’ E xam Pl e s of the many striking uses of Vermont siatę can be 
rUn lwi U D L« seen at www.vermontstructuralslate.com. For a video view of 
how siatę shingles are madę by hand and a 1955 Vermont Life article about 
Yermont siatę, visit www.vtlife.com. 


in the region: in the name of the Fair 
Haven High School athletic teams - 
the Slaters; in Welsh Street names lilce 
Caernarvon; and in the siatę headstones 
in local cemeteries, where you can some- 
times find Gaelic alongside English. 

It endures in some of the people who 
have worlced — and continue to work — 
in the ąuarries. Men lilce Stanley Pyenta, 
who came to America in 1910 from 
Poland and started worlcing for Yermont 
Structural Siatę in 1927. He didn't retire 
until 1987, 60 years later, by which time 
his son Butch had already become a sea- 
soned employee. "I worlced with Stanley 
in the ąuarry when I was 16," Craig 
Markerów recalls. "I don't thinlc he said 
morę than 20 words to me all summer," 
he says with a laugh. "He was a man of 
few words." 

"Pretty much everyone in this area 
still has some connection with the in¬ 
dustry," says Markerów. "Someone's 
father may have worlced in the ąuarry, 
an uncle may work for a company that 
supplies the blades, or a friend may 
work in a service industry that sup¬ 
plies a siatę company." 

Whatever they do, Markerów says 
that there is a special pride in being 
part of an industry rooted deep in Yer- 
mont's past. 

"We produce a tangible, beautiful 
product that goes into some of the finest 
buildings in the world," says Markerów. 
"That's very satisfying for me." 


Pierre Home-Douglas lives near Montreal and 
visits Vermont often. Kevin Bubriski lives in 
Shaftsbury when he's not photographing peo¬ 
ple and places around the world. 
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By Bryan Pfeiffer 

O n A warm afternoon in August the Poultney River is sluggish, morę 
lilce a Southern bayou than a New England waterway as it winds 
through woods and farmland in the town of West Fiaven. Cicadas 
drone in the hazy sun, halting their buzzy chorus whenever I get too close. Each 
step through damp grass forces a crowd of northern leopard frogs to jump 
away from my boot, as if the earth itself were shifting beneath my feet. Ahead, 
toward a dairy farm in a clearing, I notice hundreds of tiny flashes of light — 
orange, yellow and blue — floating and flickering above the hayfield. A hal- 
lucination? No, it's butterfly light. 


The hayfield's red clover flowers 
have attracted orange sulphurs, Mil- 
bert's tortoiseshells and great span- 
gled fritillaries, which float like 
little flames above the sweet, rosy 
blossoms. Another flash zigzags past 
my nose. It's a red admirał, deco- 
rated like bittersweet chocolate with 
bold cherry bands across its wings. 
Dancing Iow along the edge of the 
field is a cloud of azure twinkles, 
the gentle wings of eastern tailed- 
blues. With an inch-long wingspan, 
they're among our smallest butter- 
flies, verifying that good things do 
come in smali packages. 

Butterflies are indeed good things. 
And Vermonters are discovering and 
enjoying these jewels of summer like 
never before. Outfitted with nets, binoc- 
ulars, cameras, field guides and exu- 
berance, butterfly watchers are 
wandering fields and fens, meadows 
and mountains, bogs and backyards — 
all in the great pursuit of glittering 
wings. And who can blame them? But¬ 
terflies are like a summertime romance. 

"They're pure enjoyment," says 
Kent McFarland, senior conservation 
biologist and resident butterfly expert 
at the Vermont Institute of Natural 
Science, based in Woodstock. A sci- 


entist, McFarland says he's reluctant 
to use the word spiritual. But he uses 
it nonetheless, then goes on to ex- 
plain that it's easy to lose a sense of 
yourself, in a good way, among but¬ 
terflies. "You lcnow, we humans tend 
to be fairly self-absorbed. So it's nice 
to go out, to be in tune with the en- 
yironment, thinking only about these 
amazing insects, being totally ab- 
sorbed in what the heck these but¬ 
terflies are doing." 

It's true. Butterflies can slow the 
pace of life. It malces them partners in 
the culture of Vermont. A field of 
wildflowers is among the state's most 
welcoming places — for a summer 
nap, a view toward the mountains, 
the comical, bouncing song of 
bobolinks. A wildflower field is morę 
inviting in the good company of but¬ 
terflies. Why head for home when an 
American copper flashes his dashing 
orange wings with black polka dots? 
Why not dwell in the parlor of a 
painted lady? Her peach-orange hues 
and the swirling pattern beneath her 
wings (like a Jackson Pollock paint- 
ing), not to mention her row of glow- 
ing blue spots, will make you want to 
quit your job, sell your home and be- 
come a lepidopterist. 



Eastern tailed-blue 



Canadian tiger swallowtail 


Left, a monarch perches in a field 
of clover in Plainfield as butterfly 
hunters survey the area for morę 
winged be auty. 
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Bryan Pfeiffer 


“if you’re not noticing butterflies, then you’re probably 
not noticing everything else alive around you.” 


• Kent McFarland, Yermont Institute of Natural Science 


After all, 
this is not the 
butterfly hunting of your youth. Rather 
than collecting butterflies, neatly 
arranged on pins in glass-covered cases, 
the new wave of butterflyers is simply 
watching them out in the wild — in 
fields, along sunny trails or even at home 
in the garden. A new class of binoculars 
enhances the view. These optics can bring 
into sharp focus a butterfly resting on a 
flower a mere five or six feet away. Older 
binoculars, designed for birdwatching, 
don't oblige on critters that close. And 
with a slow, stealthy approach, avoiding 
sudden movement at all costs, an eager 
watcher can get surprisingly close to a 
perched butterfly. 

Take my own encounter one spring af- 
ternoon with a female Harris's check- 
erspot, a gem with loud orange, black and 
white markings under her wings. It was at 
the culmination of her spring fling. A 
małe had landed beside her, flashed and 
quivered his wings, probably releasing 
some pheromones, butterfly perfume. His 
entreaty was unmistakable. The two 
checlcerspots mated. And then he dashed 
away — probably off for morę philander- 
ing. The female flew off as well, search- 
ing for not another małe, but rather a 


plant called flat-topped aster. That's when 
I caught up with her. On my knees, I 
inched closer and closer, almost at nose- 
length. She proceeded to deposit, one at a 
time, a cluster of tiny eggs, each smaller 
than a pinhead, on the underside of an 
aster leaf. After 30 minutes or so, she 
dashed away, leaving behind about 140 
yolk-colored eggs — the next generation 
of Harris's checlcerspots. 

I've enjoyed watching birds for a quar- 
ter century, but I've never seen a songbird 
actually lay an egg. That kind of inti- 
macy is one reason many birdwatchers 
are turning their binoculars toward but¬ 
terflies. It's a logical progression, even a 
reprieve from some of birdwatching^ 
challenges. For one thing, butterflies are 
easier to locate than many birds. Solar- 
powered, they prefer sunny openings, and 
don't fly high in the sky, far away or off 
into the woods when startled. They're 
also most active between late morning 
and late afternoon (so birders who be- 
come butterflyers get to sleep in). 

Another good excuse to discover but¬ 
terflies is two new field guides — But¬ 
terflies through Binoculars by Jeffrey 
Glassberg and Butterflies ofNorth Amer¬ 
ica by Jim R Broclc and Kenn Kaufman. 
Yermont has roughly 100 different but¬ 


terfly species, so a reliable guidebook is 
an essential companion to the beginning 
butterflyer. Just as A Field Guide to the 
Birds by Roger Tory Peterson (who, by the 
way, enjoyed butterflies as well) spawned 
millions of dedicated birdwatchers, the 
new butterfly guides are making these 
insects morę accessible to new legions of 
butterfly watchers. 

One of those butterflyers is Sharon 
Riley of Shelburne, a skilled birdwatcher 
who joined some of her friends for a late- 
summer insect outing in the hills and 
fields of central Vermont. Common 
ringlets, flashing orange and gray, bounced 
in flight above grassy fields, as if being 
tugged along by invisible marionette 
strings. Monarchs, arguably America^ fa- 
vorite insect, were beginning to drift south 
on their amazing migration to Mexico. 
Whafls striking about butterfly watchers 
is that nearly everyone I lcnow expresses 
a passion for butterflies that transcends 
their grace and color. 

Why does Riley enjoy them? 'The basie 
reasons are the beauty of butterflies, and 
having a connection with naturę," she 
says. "But it definitely goes further than 
that because when you are involved in a 
hobby or passion you can become so im- 
mersed. It's like meditation, and you're 
removed from the rest of the world. It's 
g just you and the butterflies." 

£ Just you and the butterflies. That can 
0 happen almost anywhere. From spring 
g through fali no one in Vermont is far from 
black swallowtails, clouded sulphurs, 
meadow fritillaries, monarchs and other 
gossamer delights. Find flowers and you'11 
find butterflies. To be surę, wildflower 
fields are fertile grounds. But butterflies 
frequent other sunny openings — wet- 
lands, wide reereation paths, overgrown 
logging roads and home flower gardens. 
Remote gravel roads can be surprisingly 
busy with butterflies,- males like to land 
on the damp sand to lap up salts and other 
nutrients. Sometimes they'11 gather by 
the dozens at muddy spots — a delightful 
sight butterflyers cali "puddling." But¬ 
terflies even visit high elevations ; certain 
species are wired genetically to search for 


Author Bryan Pfeiffer; center, in cap, 
leads a butterfly tour on a Plaitifield 
hillside. Top, an aphrodite fritillary 
alights on a young lepidopterist's nose. 
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Y ermont butterfly lovers have become citizen-scientists in a five-year 

(2002-2006) study of the state's butterfly diversity. The Vermont Butter¬ 
fly Survey recruits eager volunteers to go outside on sunny days, dis- 
cover butterflies and carefully document what they see. 


mates at mountain summits — lilce but¬ 
terfly singles bars. 

Jerry Schneider, who lives in Hard- 
wick, has chased butterflies in all those 
places. He readily recalls, for example, 
some of his encounters with one group of 
butterflies, the swallowtails. Schneider 
gashed his leg pursuing a pipevine swal- 
lowtail through a junkyard in Ohio when 
he was 7; he photographed Palamedes 
swallowtails not far from poisonous 
snakes in North Carolina,- and he fondly 
remembers a pleasant meeting with zebra 
swallowtails during an October fishing 
trip with his dad. (Another amazing thing 
about butterfly watchers is that they 
seem to recall virtually every encounter 
they've had with each butterfly. Thafls 
ironie. Most butterflies, with some no¬ 
table exceptions, live only a week or two. 
Even so, they seem to live etemally in the 
minds of butterflyers.) Butterflies are so 
important to Schneider that he's invented 
a board gamę in their honor, The Butter¬ 
fly Gamę ($24.95, www.thebutterfly 
game.com). It's a way for him to share his 
passion with children and adults alike. 

A butterfly collector as a kid, Schneider 
now stalks butterflies with his camera. 
But the hunt is no less thrilling. "They're 
so ephemeral, so beautiful. They come 
and go," he says. "So with that fascination 
and beauty there's a sadness about being 
with these insects that don't live very 
long." But he goes on to explain that, as a 
result, butterflies help him to be "in the 
present, to be happy with what I've got." 

Conservation is a value shared in the 
fraternity of butterfly watchers. Kent Mc- 
Farland, the VINS biologist, ąuotes 
Vladimir Nabokov, the novelist, who was 
a renowned lepidopterist. "Nabokov has 
this ąuote, something to the effect, 'It's as- 
tonishing how few people notice butter¬ 
flies, 7 " he says. "If you're not noticing 
butterflies, then you're probably not notic¬ 
ing everything else alive around you. You 
may not notice that the air or the water 
isn't as clean as it used to be,- you may not 
notice that they've paved the field near 
your home. It's all about recognizing 
what's around you." 

And with morę people recognizing the 
butterflies around them, these bright or- 
naments of summer have become silent, 
floating messengers on behalf of the 
beauty and naturę of Yermont. 


Bryan Pfeiffer is an author, naturalist, naturę 
guide and Staff member with the Vermont 
Butterfly Survey. He lives in Plainfield. 

f O O II lin nr Morę butterfly photos and 
lUn lUI U M L- links at www.vtlife.com. 


"We believe that the Vermont But¬ 
terfly Survey will help to inform the 
public, and an informed public will 
help us achieve our mission to protect, 
sustain and enhance Vermont's natural 
resources for the benefit of this and fu¬ 
turę generations," says Elizabeth 
McLain, Vermont's secretary of natu¬ 
ral resources. "Besides, it's just plain 
cool to lcnow about butterflies." 

Butterflies can be messengers of 
environmental health and changes in 
the landscape. They're sensitive to 
pesticides, for example, and even 
global climate change. Yet there is no 
statewide source of information on 
butterflies in Vermont, no atlas of 
their distribution, no scientific as- 
sessment of the threats they face and 
no conservation goals for butterfly 
species statewide. The survey will 
change all that. Its objectives: 

• Publish on the Internet maps and 
data about the distribution of Yer¬ 
mont butterfly species. 

• Obtain a baseline of butterfly distri¬ 
bution for comparisons in the futurę. 

• Assess the conservation status and 
needs of Yermont butterfly species. 

Surveying 

Vermont’s 

• Identify habitats of statewide and re- 
gional importance. 

• Educate and involve morę people in 
the discovery and protection of Ver- 
mont's natural heritage. 

"Despite their lofty status among the 

insects, butterflies are to a certain extent 
a mystery in Yermont," says Kent Mc- 
Farland, a biologist at the Vermont In- 
stitute of Natural Science, which 
organized and operates the survey. "But 
now that we've begun the project, but¬ 
terflies are already speaking volumes 
and expanding our rangę of discovery of 
biodiversity across the State." 

The survey will make data avail- 
able to landowners, land-use plan- 
ners, policy-makers, municipalities 


and organizations making conserva- 
tion and management decisions. And 
it will allow Vermonters to con- 
tribute to a greater understanding of 
the naturę of their State. 

Now in its third year, the survey has 
about 170 volunteers who report their 
encounters with tens of thousands of 
butterflies each summer. The survey 
lceeps tracie of all that information in 
a powerful Computer database. 

"You can't conserve something if 
you don't know where it is, and you 
can't find out where it is without 
dedicated amateurs out there every 
day, all season, suryeying the actual 
conditions on the ground," said 
Robert Michael Pyle, the author, 
conservationist and noted lepidopter- 



A monarch before release during a suruey. 


ist, who yisited Vermont to kick off 
the survey in 2002. "The Vermont 
Butterfly Survey now offers a won- 
derful chance to know — and con- 
serve — the state's butterfly 
heritage." 

For information or to yolunteer, go 
to www.vinsweb.org/conservation/vbs 
or contact Kent McFarland, director, 
Vermont Institute of Natural Sci¬ 
ence, 27023 Church Hill Road, Wood- 
stock, VT 05091, (802) 457-2779, 
vbs@vinsweb.org. 
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By Melanie Menagh 
Photographed by Richard W. Brown 


I t’s a superb spring day as I stand overlooking the Dog River Valley 
in Northfield and across to Warren Mountain. Up a path bordered 
byfern and honeysuckle rumbles a golf cart, its occupant beaming, 
beckoning. I join him for a ride, and the narrow alley opens up to a 
field blowing with plate-sized puffs ofpink, rubyred, white, coral, bur¬ 
gundy and gold. Sloping down the sunny mountain meadowis a froth of 
showy, show-off peonies. Thousands of them. Morę varieties of peonies in 
one place, perhaps, than can be found anywhere else on the planet. Their 
cultivator, cherisher and chief cheerleader is William Countryman , 83. 

We jaunt along past breathtak- 
ing blooms with unabashedly 
sentimental names: Love Birds, 

Dearest, Romance. Clearly, this 
is not a collection for cynics. 

Countryman, a twinkling, vital 
man, pulls up next to a stunning 
scarlet flower. "America," he dis- 
closes. "The most spectacular 
single red peony." Countryman 
doesn't stop there. He rattles off 
the peony's ancestry: descending 
from Burma Ruby. Traveling 
through the beds with Country¬ 
man isn't merely an exercise in 
floral splendor, it's history, ge- 
nealogy, geography. 

"This one's Pico, named after 
Pico Pealc," he relates. "It was in- 
troduced in the Forties by Mary 
Freeborn from Proctor, a physi- 
cian who gave up her practice 
and moved to Vermont to amuse 
herself. She could see Pico from 
her garden, so that's how it got 
its name." 

Clearly, these are morę than pretty plants to Coun¬ 
tryman. They are companions, conveyors of joy and 
meaning, with pasts and futures — rosy futures, 
given the care and attention Countryman bestows 
on them. He is a prolific collector, obsessive in a 
pleasant way. 

"I read in a boolc there are 1,250 different varieties 
of peonies in commerce," he notes. "I guess I proved 
them wrong." He puts the number of varieties in his 
collection at 1,500. 

He is not alone in his obsession. He's just returned 
from the lOOth annual gathering of the American Pe¬ 
ony Society. A long-time director, Countryman has a 
collection of the 44 Gold Medal Peony Society hon- 
orees. In a bed reserved for this exclusive coterie is 



Northfield peony maven William 
Countryman with flowers from a few 
ofhis 1,500 oarieties. Opposite, the 
Philippe Revoir variety. 


every variety that has been given 
the society's top honor, from Mrs. 
A.M. Brand, the 1923 winner, to 
the centennial anniversary 
choice, Coral Sunset. These 
awards are given to the peony 
judged to be superior in several 
categories such as: easily grown, 
generally available, not too costly. 

Bees are everywhere. Among 
the Gold Medal aristocrats and 
the humbler varieties, giant bum- 
blers rumbie around the blos- 
soms. Up from the valley, a train 
sounds at the Roxbury Crossing. 
Frogs chirrup in the pond nearby. 

Countryman's son, Christo- 
pher, is bent double, weeding, 
readying a bed for an influx of 
plantings. Aside from the Gold 
Medal grouping, Countryman 
has his acres laid out according to 
different plans. In one area, he 
has peonies arranged in plots by 
age — it talces three to four years 
to grow a peony large enough to 
divide. "That way people can see 
the progression from year to 
year," Countryman explained. 

The yearling plot isn't any great 
shakes: a flower here and there. 
Countryman explains the painstak- 
ing process of coaxing these noble 
flowers to the pinie of perfection: 
You don't get a full-blown Baroness 
Schroeder overnight. Countryman 
advises his patrons on the yirtues 


of patience in the world of peonies. 
"I tell people not to expect blooms a year after they're 
planted," he explains. "If they do bloom, they're happy. 
If not, they're not disappointed. They start to bloom usu- 
ally in the second year, but don't reach their peak for 
three to five years." 

The plants are for sale. Some of them anyway. He's 
not such a rank sentimentalist that he's averse to 
parting with a few thousand every year — to help 
support his habit. 

Customers who come to view the spring show 
from the end of May to mid-July cannot take a fa- 
yorite away then, however. They must wait till the 
plants are ready for separating and shipping later in 
the season. Spring and summer orders are filled for 
autumn shipment. "The only way to transport 
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peonies is in the fali when they're dor- 
mant," says Countryman. “We dig 
them up, wash the root, cut it in half 
to get a division and send it bare root." 

Tacked to the wali in the log cabin 
that does duty as the peony office, 
there's a map of the United States with 
pins stuck in to represent catalog re- 
ąuests. "Ali but 16 States are on there," 
points out Countryman^ wife, Annę. 
"We also get reąuests from other coun- 
tries, France and England mostly." 

Only a smali percentage of the Flow¬ 
ers on display are for sale. The Coun- 
trymans offer about 60 varieties each 
year ; some Staples, some that change 


from season to season. "People come, 
see them and say, 'I have to have that. 7 
I have to tell them that's the only one 
I have." 

Lately, corals have come to the 
fore, like Coral Sunset and Coral 
Charm. They^e been a long time de- 
veloping, according to Countryman. 
"We didn't really have a true coral 
until recently. There were some that 
were morę salmony." 

He pulls up to a drop-dead gorgeous 
pink peony planted just outside the 
office. "See that one there? It's named 
Comanche. My sister sent me a root, 
and I planted it right there. It had one 
blossom the next spring. It was so at- 
tractive, I asked her where she got it." 

That was 1991, and the inception of 
Countryman^ passion. "A dangerous 
peony," he acknowledged of Co¬ 
manche. "From then on, I added a 
hundred to 200 varieties a year. Every 
year I put in everything I can find." 
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Although he would have a visitor 
believe the peony passion was 
serendipitous, in fact, Countryman is 
a skilled plantsman who has pub- 
lished scientific papers on many 
things botanical. "I came to North- 
field in 1948 to teach at Norwich Uni- 
versity," he relates. "I was there for 27 
years, teaching biology and botany. 
Then, I left to work in environmental 
consulting for 27 years." 

He continues to do consulting jobs 
in the field. "Ninety-five percent of 
the work we do is involved with wet- 
lands, rare, threatened and endangered 
species." 


But peonies are his pride. "Some 
people play golf or go skiing. What's 
the motiyation for collecting 
stamps?" he says. "They want one of 
every stamp ever madę — I want one 
of every peony." 

Besides, the display gardens are good 
for business. "If you have the world's 
largest collection, people will come 
and look at it." He does admit that 
the cottage industry doesn't cover the 
cost of his hobby, especially with the 
ever-escalating prices of hot new vari- 
eties. Recently, a peony was intro- 
duced and the breeder asked $200 for 
it. "I figured I'll wait a year," Coun¬ 
tryman says. The next year, it went 
up to $250, and he bought it; then it 
went to $500 a plant, and sold out. 

There is money to be madę in the pe¬ 
ony trade ; however, the big payoffs 
tend to come from introducing new va- 
rieties. Countryman says he's too old 
to bother with that. It's a much longer 


process even than waiting for a propa- 
gated plant to flourish. "It takes 25 
years to develop and grow enough stock 
to introduce a new yariety," he says. It 
reąuires "careful Crossing and ąuality 
checks, selecting and collecting seeds 
from the ones that are nice. The seeds 
usually take two years to germinate, 
and it's five years before they bloom." 

Horticulturists with the tenacity for 
this arduous process can patent their 
floral inventions, and exact a royalty 
from every plant sold everywhere. 

Fortunately for Countryman, there's 
a close-knit community of peony 
fanciers, and he gets his newer, morę 
exotic stock direct from their creators. 
He cites Garden Treasure, a spectacu- 
lar yellow peony that came from Don 
Hollingsworth, a close friend and fa- 
mous peony breeder from Missouri. 

The development of hybrid peonies 
has madę a spectacular array of color 
combinations and strong stems avail- 
able. In many people's minds, how- 
ever, peonies are a ąuintessential 
old-fashioned favorite, a summer stą¬ 
pię from childhood. "Everybody's 
grandmother raised peonies," Coun¬ 
tryman remarks. "Most people have 
memories of their grandmother^ gar¬ 
den with white, pink, red peonies. 
They were beautiful, fragrant and fell 
over in the rain." 

These magnificent beauties stretch- 
ing toward the sun, luring every hum- 
mingbird for miles, in fact, are the 
product of a long history of culture 
and cultivation. "The peony has been 
significant in many cultures, raised 
for many, many centuries," Country¬ 
man says. "The emperors of China 
grew it in their gardens. It's signifi¬ 
cant in Chinese art: paintings and 
pottery designs. They have peony fes- 
tivals. The Japanese brought peonies 
to Japan from China." 

The European passion for these ori- 
ental gems flourished in the 19th cen- 
tury. "There are several types: the 
single, with a single row of petals,- and 
at the other end, doubles have a jillion 
rows of petals,* and everything in be- 
tween," Countryman says. 

"French breeders were first to intro¬ 
duce these double-petal varieties in 
this country. Then, everyone liked 
doubles and discarded singles, but 
some singles are really superb," he as- 
serts. "The whole French thing flour¬ 
ished from 1850 to 1900; but from 
then on, virtually all significant peony 
progress happened in this country." 

(Continued on page 74) 



A profusion of peonies in a rainbow ofhues lights up Countryman's beds every June. 








Famplain Maritime Ptf USEUM 
ationsat Hasiu Harbor& Hurlington 
75-2022 • www.lcmm.org 


Lakę ( 

Ijakeside 


See website for complete Schedule. 


May through October 
10:00 A.M.- 5:00 P.M. 


Museum 


There is plenty to see and do in Vermont all year ’round. 

Refer to the convenient map below to locate your favorite attraction or event. 
Be surę to cali ahead for complete directions and schedules and have fun! 


Working Dairy Farm 
Vermont Farm Life Exhibits 
Restored 1890 Farmhouse 
Engaging Programs & Activities 


River Jct 


Map Location 
of Advertisers 

Johnson/Jeffersonville 

Burlington 

Essex 

Waterbury/Stowe 

Cabot 

St. Johnsbury 
Shelburne/Charlotte 
8 Vergennes/Ferrisburgh 
Middlebury 


10 Barre 

Norwich/White River 

12 Rutland/Killington/Proctor 

13 Woodstock/Ouechee 

14 Weston 

15 Chester 

16 Bellows Falls 

17 Manchester 

18 Putney 

19 Marlboro/Wilmington 

20 Bennington 




Woodstock,Vermont 

802-457-2355 / www.billingsfarm.org 
Map 13 


2004 SEASON STARTS JUNE 24! WESTON PLAYHOUSE I WESTON, VT 


TaTtuffe The Fuli Monty 
Big River The DTawer Boy 
, Topdog/Underdog Swingtime Canteen 
Rosencrantz & Guildeustern ATe Dead 

westonplayhouse.org 802.824.5288 


to dfe 
stories of 
Champlain 
its people 


Map 14 
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clieck out 
Geology 
i u Yeniiont 

Vermont and 
world geology 
comes alive in 
our hands-on 
learning room. 


Verinoiit 

MARBLE 

Museum & Gift Shop 

Main St.. Procter, VT 1-800-427-1396 
www.vermont-marble.com 


Also in our areci: New England Mapie 
Museum, Wilson Castle , Pico Alpine Slide, 
Manchester Outlets ćt? 

The Norman Rockwell Museum 


Robert Todd Lincolns 24-room 
Georgian Revival home. I lotne 
to President Abraham Lincolns 
decendants umil 1975. 

Exhibit Opening June 2004 

TmKtw/ 

in iłye JĄJnf; 

The Comrnon Experience 
of Uncommon Valor 

cmlt l «iiis. Gardens, Snmrner Day 
Cnmps, Fann & Wal king Trails. 
Museum Shop. Concerts 

Tours Daily Mid-May - October 
Grounds Ojx'n 9::5()ani • Lisi TOur :5pm 
November - Mid-January 
Weekends i lam - 3 pm 

802 362-1788 www.hildene.org 


FACTORY STORĘ 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 
Closed Mondays February - June 
P.O. Box 612*51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 


Map 12 


Map 17 


Map 1 


Walk tliroiigli 


80 Tons of Marble 




To the world’s largest marble 
museum! Discover history, 
geology — and have fun... 

* find Itćily 

iiiYcrmoiit, 

try your hand at 
carving with our 
sculptor, browse 
our Sculpture 
Gallery... 

Shoppiii” AH 

inYcr moi \ ^ i 

the Museum (*ift H jt ™ 

Shop showcases 
thousands of gifts 
madę from Vermont Marble; 
and marbles, fossils & gems 
from around the world... 


Your invitation to 

• Follow foot- 
steps of histo- 
Sleep in a 
ormer gover- 
nors mansion 
Hike the 
trails that 
have inspired 
^esryouOreecop, pOetS « Eat 
rarm rresh pro- 
duce • Listen to strains of 
musie while relaxing on a 
village green • Tour working 
farms • Observe the creative 
process first hand • Four driv- 
ing tours...the road beckons! 

Mid Vermont 

1 t ADDISON COUNTY 

■HeS Chamber of 

H Commerce 

Middlebury, VT 05753 
Tor cdi' . ” 

'C ye cv6onJr 

www.midvermont.com 

802-388-7951 • 800-733-8376 


_ 


Map 9 


Map 7 
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Aliii JujMMi 


Mary &Alden Bryan 



A noi-for-profit organization established in 1984 



Bryan Memoriał Gallery, 1984 Alden Bryan, AWS 


Presenting 

Over 150 Artists 

throughout the season 

Celebrating our 20th year of 
promoting excellence in the arts 
for our community 

Open Thursday-Sunday 10-5 in May 
and Daily 10-5 June-October 

180 Main Street Jeffersonville 

(802) 644-5100 Vermont 05464 

www.bryanmemorialgallery.org 

Map 1 


ESSEX ODTLETS 
<§r ClNEMA 



National Factory Outlet Stores 
Local Vermont Specialty Shops 
State-of-the-Art Stadium Seating Cinema ! 



Map 3 


2004 Banknorth Summer Festival Tour 

Orchestra 
in TheUndeiwoild 

Join the VS0 as we bring on the brimstone! 

musie Offenbach Orpheus in the 


Underworld 


Mussorgsky Night on 

Bald Mountain 


Berlioz Hungarian March 

July 1 

from The Damnation of Faust 

Middlebury 

July 2 
Manchester 

Gounod, Sousa, 
Tchaikovsky and morę 

Arrfhoruj 

Piincioffi 

conducfs 

July 3 
Grafton 

July 4 
Shelburne 


July 10 
Warren 


July 11 


Stowe 

V E R M 1 

S Y M P H o ' : N Y 

July 16 

ORCHESTRA 

Rutland 

800-VSO-9293, ext 10 

July 17 

www.vso.org 

Randolph 

8 Banknorth 

„July 18 
Quechee 

Vermont 

The VS0’s 2004 Summer Festival 
Tour is sponsored by Banknorth. 


Map 2 


|| 

Shop a 

Vermont 

landmark 

B asketville’s liistoric Vermont 
Stores have vast interiors 
overflowing with handcrafted 
treasures for the home. Browse 
expansive collections of baskets, 
silk flowers, kitchen accessories, 
storage Solutions, wicker fumiture 
and Yermont products! Many items 



^isKetYille. 

PITNEY VI : Route 5 off Exit 4 from 1-91. 

(802) 387-5509. 


MANCHESTER VT: Route 7A, 4 miles south 
of Manchester Yillage. (802) 362-1609. 

Open daily. Major credit cards accepted. 

We ship UPS. www.basketville.com 

li ~ -1- 

Map 17 & 18 



Wbite River Junction • Norwich 
SUMMER: OpehSaĆjBHFW^i 
FALL: C/osed MonAays 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FŁYER 

Burlington • Shelburne 

SUMMER: Open Sat. & W 


&L7M GREENYA 
WJ MOUNTAIN 
V RAILROAD 



n Ą 


^ * f, 'S i 




Map 2, 7,11, 15 & 16 
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Somr(hiit£ Omni ił Goinć,On 


Ov€R 400 Businesses Offering: 

S-HOPPING, DINING, SERYICES 
TUEATPE, ENTERTAINMENT, 
OUTDOOR EYENTS & MOREI 


Visit Historie Downtown Rutland! 


learn morę about 
raptors at the VINS 
Naturę Center in 
Quechee,Vermont. 
Grand opening June 
2004. V v 


© Matt Palmer 


Exquisiłe” "Superb” 

JIMLOWE NEWENGLAND 

TIMES-ARGUS ENTERTAINMENT DtGEST 


Aug. 14 Sept. 5 

STOWE, VT WOODSTOCK, VT 


www.JohnThade.com 1 -800-559-7070 


Guide d Tours • Walking TYails • 
Cheesemaking • Childrctfs Fartmard 

\ I UlO <i>n \almnal Uniom I and maik. wnrli 
fam. and nunfimfil nwirounmihd Mwalion <n 

1611 Haihot Road • Shelbumc. Yemiont 
(802) 985-8686 • uwAv.shrlhunirfaims.ors; 


WM 


*i r i 




Visit Shelburne Farms 


DON T MISS OUR 
NEW SUMMER EXHIBIT! 

MAY 1S-SEPTEMBER 6 


(De CHO 


Map 7 


What Vermont Tastes Like 


Experience the flavor of Vermont's 
finest pure Vermont mapie 
syrup, cob-smoked ham, 
aged cheddar cheese, 
and other specialty foods. 


FREE samples 
Open 7 days a week 
FREE Catalog 


1-800-993-2546 • www.dakinfarm.com 
Route 7, Ferrisburgh *100 Dorset St., S. Burlington 


Hunters 


•SKY 


Map 2 


OF THE« 


An exhibit * 

about birds of f>rey 


LAKĘ AOUARIUM AND SCIENCE CENTER 
LEAHY CENTER BURLINGTON WATERFRONT 802-864-1848 
FOR LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN WWW.ECHOVERMONT.ORG 


1 O th ANNIVERSARY SEASON 

TENOR 


JohnThade 

SINGS 

(jlmłric (dSroai/umif , 

jMoute ęjTieme& and 


Memorable” 


Oct. lO 

MANCHESTER, VT 


Map 2 & 8 


Map 4,13 & 17 


A. Helicopter 

D I Ti rAE IM 


B. Dinosaur 


C. Bird of prey, such 


as a hawk or a falcon 


If you didn t answer C, 
dorTt worry.You can 


VINS 


802 -FLY -5000 


vYVYYY.vmsnaturecenter.org 
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Map 13 


ROKEBY MUSEUM 

A National 
Historie 
Landmark 


Underground Railroad site, time 
capsule of Vermont history. House 
tours, Thursday-Sunday. Farm build- 
ings and hiking trails. Open mid-May 
to mid-October. , 

Route 7, Ferrisburgh S-w 

802/877-3406 www.rokeby.org / 1 t 


Map 8 
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Let the 
outside in. 

Rustic Elegance for Body, Home, 
Lodge, Camp & Cabin. 


Lake & Lodge Stor e 


/ @Q Hickory Furniture & Camp Decorations; 
Vintage Canoes, Packbaskets, Snowshoes 
Anders & Taxidermy - Moose Heads 
^ Philip R. Goodwiri Prints 
■fe Pendleton Blankets 
lbex Clothing 

~ FrenchWines 802 748 "2423 


370 RA1LROAD ST., ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 


Map 6 


TheVermont^l/S\ 
Folklife Center j/ 

Celebrating 20years 
ojpreserving the voices 
and traditions ojYermont 


ALWAYS 
IN SEASON 

An exhibition oj traditional 
jolk art and crajts 

Hcritage Shop featuring one of a kind hcirlooms 
Gallery Opcn to the public by donation 
Archive of family stories and Research Center 

www.vermontfolklifecenter.org 

. 3 Court Street Middlebury, VT 802-388-4964 


Map 9 


— 


ART FOR 

EYERYDAY UYING 


TUrwed w ood \/cssti 
by Carol A**«.y R^rth 


Ał Frog Hollow you'll find a dazzling 
collection of contemporary and 
traditional craft, created by morę 
than 250 Vermont artisans 
Galleries • Juried Exhibitions • Craft Schools 

hAcu^cV\esttr M Id d bury 

Route 7A 85 Church St. 1 Mili St. 
802.362.3321 802.863.6458 802.388.3177 


F H§11ow 


vcmu>vvt State 
Crflfl Center 
www.froghollow.org 


"Inside the museum is . . . 

one of the finest 
assemblages of hands-on 
exhibits ever gathered in 
one place." (-NY Times) 

• 110 acres of naturę trails 

• Live animals & aąuaria 

• Outdoor Science Park 

• Open 7 days a week, 10-5 

• Pienie areas, Gift Shop 


Norwich, Vermont 
www. m ontsh i re. org 
(802) 649-2200 


Map 2, 9 & 17 
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KILLINGTON, YERMONT 


krflówn 


MUS IC IN THE 

MOUNTA1NS 


Internationally acclaimed musicians 
celebrate classical musie for 22 summers. 

)UN 27- AUG 8. 2004 

Sundays at 7:30 p.m. • Rams Head Lodge 

TICKETS: 802.422.6767 • Office: 802.773.4003 
P.O. Box 386 • Rutland, VT 05702 

www.killingtonmusicfestival.org 


Map 12 



The Brick House 

Shelburne Museum 


The 40 -room country home of Electra Havemeyer 
Webb, founder of the Shelburne Museum, open for 
the first time to public tours this summer. 

Contact the Shelburne Museum for tickets and details: ( 802 ) 985-3348 x 3377 
or e-mail brickhouse@shelburnemuseum.org. www.shelburnemuseum.org 


Map 7 
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ROCK OF AGES QUARRIES 

Awesomdy igneous bul 
magnificently metamorphic 

We irn ite you to eonie see all of the changes 
for the 2004 season: 

New Visitors' Center • New Exhibits 
New Displays • Exciting Tours 

A fun-filled experience for 
every metnber of the fatnily 

1-89. exit 6 
560 Graniteville Road 
Graniteville (Barre Town), Vermont 
802-476-3119 

wWw.rockofages.com • visitor@Barre.rockofages.com 

Map 10 


Experience old-world Vermont charm 

• Historie building 

• Deli-cafe and scoop shop 

• Vermont specialty roods, toys and gifts 

• Beer, winę & groceries 

6 a.m.-9 p.m. 7 days Rte. 5 and Kimball Hill 

802-387-5842 Putney, VT 

www.putneygeneralstore.com 1-91 at Exit 4 

Map 18 



Come Taste 
the Best 
Cheddar 
in the World 


Cabot Visitors’ Center Cabot Annex Storę 

Tour the Creamery Nibble our samples 
Rte. 2 to Rte. 215, Cabot, VT Rte. 100, Waterbury, VT 
3-837-4261 _ 802-244-6334 


i 


www.cabotcheese.com 


MlDDLEBURY 
Antioue Center 

WIDE VAR1ETY 0F COUNTRY ANTIQUES 
FR0M 0VER 50 DEALERS 



Ifyou are lookingfor quality, we have it. 

0PEN YEAR-R0UND 7 DAYS A WEEK 
H0URS DAILY 9 TO 6 
0R BY APP0INTMENT 
R0U TES 7 & 1 16, EAS T MlDDLEBURY, VT 

(802) 388-6229 

www.MiddleburyAntiques.com 
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Bennington \ 



Cfl & Grandma 
\ Moses Gallery 


Open Daily • New Exhibits! 
"Independence of Thought" 
through 11/12 

Photography by Kevin Bubriski 

75 Main St., Bennington, VT 
802.447.1571 


Musie School and Festival 
Marlboro, Vermont 

Marlboro 

Musie 

54th Season 

Chamber Musie Concerts 
Weekends: July 17 -August 15 

For informadon and dekets: 
before June 15, cali (215) 569-4690 
after June 23, cali (802) 254-2394 
www.marlboromusic.org 
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The 41st 


What are you 

Art 


going to do today? 

ON THE IWOUNTAIN 


Turn to the Calendar of Events 


on page 98 in this issue for a 

Vermont’s Oldest 

Fine Arts and Crafts Festival 


sampling of things to do. Or go 

July 24th - August 8th 


to www.vtlife.com and click on 

10-5 Daily 


Calendar of Events for an 

Haystack Mountain, 

SjR Wilmington, VT 

RSJ| (802)464-2110 

SSRfl www aitonthemountain.org 


up-to-date, comprehensive list 


of events and activities. 


Map 19 


PEONIES 

(Continued from page 68) 

With a notable exception: "A Japan- 
ese breeder, Itoh, succeeded in Cross¬ 
ing a tree-type peony with an 
herbaceous peony," Countryman dis- 
closes. "They have the sensational 
flowers and foliage of the [less hardy] 
tree peonies; but are herbaceous; the 
flowers die to the ground and are pro- 
tected" from harsh winter weather 
like that on a hillside in Northfield. 
"They've developed 25 Itoh varieties 
in the last 60 years." 

Countryman's Itohs have pride of 
place, ensconced along a stone wali, 
each with its own sunny patch and, 
like all the yarieties here, with its own 
label beside it. He points to a lemony 
bloom. "That's very, very special, the 
huge blossoms, beautiful and yellow." 

Aside from procuring hard-to-find, 
hard-to-finance specimens from 
around the world, Countryman insists 
there's no trick to growing peonies. 
They grow throughout the northern 
hemisphere: China, Tibet and India, 
across to France and England, and 
North America. Countryman does 
have a few tips for would-be peony 
growers. "The main reason peonies 
fail to bloom is they're planted below 
one and a half to two inches beneath 
the surface," he cautions. "If you plant 
them too deeply, they come up, but 
won ; t bloom,* or will take years, and 
then don't bloom very well." 

Few things will disrupt a peony's con¬ 
tinued brilliance. "There are virtually no 
insects that attack them ; deer don't eat 
them. They are subject to a fungus that 
prospers in cool, wet weather," Coun¬ 
tryman concedes. "In Washington and 
Oregon, where they have that type of 
weather, they have a terrible time." 

The good drainage on the hillside 
and the glacial-till soil is ideał. Coun¬ 
tryman argues for a laissez-faire ap- 
proach to peonies. "Don't spray," he 
insists. "Here we put a cup of bonę 
meal in the soil in the bottom half of 
the hole, and it doesn't reąuire fertil- 
izing. Some day, it may need some 
morę, in several years." 

He points to a particularly yigorous- 
looking specimen, Philippe Revoir. 
"It's named for a French Huguenot 
who was politically persecuted and 
emigrated to America," Countryman 
says. "Legend has it that one of his de- 
scendants became a famous horse- 
man: Paul Revere." 
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Which, among the hundreds, does 
Countryman like best? Perhaps the 
early-blooming Athena, or the mid- 
season Cherry Ruffles? "I can't an- 
swer that," he grins. "The standard 
answer is the one I'm looking at now. 
Fm personally fond of dark, rich reds, 
like the Topeka Garnet." 

He has a soft spot for them all. Sur- 
veying the fields, the splendid flowers 
nodding before the breeze, visions 
gather of eąually delightful vistas in 
one's own garden. The allure of the 
peony is infectious as Countryman 
zips around the beds in his cart, point- 
ing out a prize-winner here, expound- 
ing on the yirtues of another there. 
How else could a retired professor 
spend eight weeks a year with the 
Queen of Hamburg, President Taft or 
Miss America? 

Countryman hints at another rea- 
son for his hobby, despite the patience 
and expense involved. "One of my 
customers from New Hampshire who 
bought a raft of peonies is a gerontolo- 
gist who wanted to do something less 
stressful, morę satisfying," Country¬ 
man discloses. 

"He was saying that people who garden 
live longer than people who don't. He's 
done statistical studies and wrote an ar- 
ticle on how long botanists live. I do 
thinlc there must be something to it."^ 


Melanie Menagh wrote about the Ot- 
tauąuechee Raft Race in our Spring issue. 
Internationally known photographer 
Richard W. Brown has been specializing 
in photographing flowers and gardens in 
recent years. 

How to Go 

The public is welcome to view the 
gardens at Countryman Peony Farm 
throughout the month of June, from 
10 a.m. till dusk at 818 Winch Hill 
Road, Northfield. Take Route 12A 
south of Northfield to Winch Hill Road, 
which is on the left. Proceed up Winch 
Hill Road beyond where the pavement 
ends; look for the Countryman^ sign 
on the right. Peonies can be ordered 
from Country man's catalog ($2); contact 
(802) 485-8421 or peonies@together.net. 
For generał peony information: 
www.americanpeonysociety.org. 
Hildene in Manchester has superb 
peony gardens (802-362-1788, 
www.hildene.org). 
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We Are Closer To You! 

Open 7 days a week, 

Food to go, 

Dozens of ice cream flavors 
and drinks for 
your snacking needs, 
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Self-service gas 
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www.stewartsshops.com 


TM 


Try Out the Original, Patented 

DfT TRIMMER/MOWER 

— on your entire property for 6-Months RISK-FREE! 

• TRIMS faster, easier than hand-held trimmers. 

GLIDES on big, easy-rolling wheels. 

• MOWS everything from whole lawns to 
waist-high grass—even when wet! 

Patented Wide-body Head will not wrap 
or tangle! 

up to 3" thick with patented f 0 ' why STRUGGLE with a hand-held 

BEAVER BLADE® option trimmeryou have to carry that strams 

, M your arnns and back? 

' Plus H EDGES f n 9 waks ' To learn how you can try the DR 9 for 

gardens, and dnves with 6-Months RISK-FREE... 

its optional steel-bladed Edger _ „ , _____ 

Attachment Cali TOLL-FREE 

1-877-285-1749 

iv iv iv. drtrimmers. com 




YES! Please send me without obligation fuli free details 
of the original, patented DR® TRIMMER/MOWER M 
including models, factory-direct prices, and special 
savings now in effect. 


Zip 


COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS®, Dept. 48282X | 

Meigs Road, P O. Box 25, Yergennes, VT 05491 i 
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Back to the Days of Croąuet 

Barnet’s Annual Tournament Recalls the Roy Brothers and the 
Era of Bali and Mallet 


ByMELissA Pasanen 
Photographed by 
Jon Gilbert Fox 

O n a hot August day, the two 
Capron girls from East Barnet sat 
in front of the gracefully 
columned Mclndoe Falls Academy 
watching the annual Roy Brothers 
Memoriał Croąuet Tournament. Mari- 
on Capron Newman, 92, and Madalyn 
Capron Knights, 81, were not compet- 
ing, but they shared vivid memories of 
growing up playing croąuet with their 
eight brothers and sisters. 

"Ali summer long we'd play — fight- 
ing and having fun," recalled Knights. 
"Our dad would get mad," Newman 
added. "We left it set up all the time, and 
he'd trip over it." 

For morę than 30 years, their father, 
Joe Capron, worked for the Roy Broth¬ 
ers mili in East Barnet on the Pas- 
sumpsic River. The mili madę cow 
stanchions, butter molds and rolling 
pins but was best known for produc- 
ing morę than 40,000 croąuet sets a 
year when the gamę hit its peak dur- 
ing the Roaring Twenties and early 
1930s. Despite their connections at 
the mili, the Capron kids never had a 
fuli croąuet set, but they madę do. 
"Dad brought us the leavings from the 
shop," said Knights. 

The Roy Brothers Memoriał Croąuet 
Tournament began four years ago, a proj- 
ect of the Barnet Histoncal Society 
under past president Fiazen McLaren. 
"We are honoring the memory of the 
Roy Brothers mili: the owners, the fam- 
ily and the workers," he explained. "It 
was probably Barnet's largest employer, 
world-known for manufacturing beau- 
tiful croąuet sets. Unfortunately, fire 
and flood destroyed it. It's up to us to re- 
member it." 

The Roy brothers, Elmer and John, 
ran the mili for almost half a century 
starting in 1888. They rebuilt after a 



An exhibit of antique Roy Brothers bird's-eye mapie croyuet sets and the rules of 
the gamę. 
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large fire in 1925 and the flood of 1927, 
before a second devastating blaze in 1938 
closed the doors for good. It was a sig- 
nificant blow to the surrounding com- 
munity and longtime employees like 
foe Capron. "He'd always worked there. 
He never expected to do anything else," 
said his eldest daughter, Newman. "'The 
fire was awful," recalled Knights. "It 
was 2 o'clocl< in the morning. We went 
out in the yard; we could see it." 

Although the Capron sisters remem- 
ber Barnet's croąuet days well, memories 
of the croąuet factory have faded along 
with the popularity of the elegant old- 
world gamę. When the historical society 
went looking for a fund-raising project 
that would also reinvigorate pride in 
local history, croąuet was a natural. The 
tournament has been a definite success, 
drawing just under 50 players each year 
along with a good crowd to cheer them 
on. "It has met our best hopes," said 
Beth Dugger, historical society mem- 
ber, "a fun community event that cele- 
brates our history." 

The afternoon always starts with a 
spirited paradę around the five courts 
laid out on the expansive green of the 
former local school, now the library 
and post office. In kilts and matching 
glengarries, the award-winning St. 
Johnsbury Academy's Graham High- 
landers Pipę Band leads players and 
supporters to the tune of traditional 
Scottish marches, reflecting the area's 
cultural heritage. Straw hats bob next 
to baseball caps ; 20-somethings walk 
with octogenarians. 

Bringing up the rear of the opening 
march one might find Marvin Bailey, in 
his 70s and dapper in a jaunty hat. An 
East Barnet resident most of his life, Bai¬ 
ley has played in the tournament in the 
past but has had to sit out the last cou- 
ple of years due to a hip replacement. 
Like many locals of a certain age, he 
grew up playing croąuet and likes the 
challenge of the gamę. "You hit a bali and 
you think it's going to go somewhere," he 
said. "Then it hits a hump and it takes a 
jump." But, he grumbled good-naturedly, 
"There are some special rules today that 
I don't ąuite agree with." 

As play began, it was elear that the 
genteel side of croąuet, as always, 
would be balanced with spirited argu¬ 
ment over the rules. The Capron sisters 
recalled "ąuite a bit of scrapping over 


who won" in their playing days, and 
the adults playing in Barnet also got 
into heated discussion on finer points 
of the official Franklin-American modi- 
fied rules. The tap of croąuet mallets 
against balls was interspersed with hud- 
dles around the referee. Competitor Joe 
Ford of St. Johnsbury noted darlcly, 
"Some of us play with slcill. Some of us 
with deception." 

"I like the ritual of it," Ford contin- 
ued, with a smile. "There are always 
people in this State willing to do the 
unusual and enjoy it, and you appreci- 
ate a wider variety of things as a re- 
sult." His 29-year-old daughter, Dylan 
Ford of Barnet, founded the Barnet Ju¬ 
nior Historical Society and has 
worked hard to get the younger gener- 
ation involved in local history 
through hands-on exploration of the 
old mili site and a trip down to the 
Vermont History Expo in Tunbridge 
[ VL , Summer 2003] to share the story 
of the Roy Brothers mili. One of her 
first members, 13-year-old Leslie 
Fairchild, carefully explained to tour¬ 
nament spectators why the cheaper 
croąuet sets never had balls that were 
perfectly round: They were madę with 
green wood. A smali tented display 



Through the wickets: tournament con- 
testants play croyuet at Mclndoe Falls 
Academy. Top, Joe Roy, whose family 
ran the factory for decades and put East 
Barnet on the world's croyuet ntap. 



HOW TO CO 


The 2004 Roy Brothers Memoriał 
Croquet Tournament will be held at 1 
p.m. Sunday , August 1, on the Mcln¬ 
doe Falls Academy lawn in Mclndoe 
Falls, a village on Route 5 on the Con¬ 
necticut River in the town of Barnet. 
The tournament is open to all: adults 
$5; children under 12 $ 1; $15 for 
three-person teams; free for specta¬ 
tors. All proceeds go to the Barnet 
Historical Society. For further Infor¬ 
mation, cali (802) 633-4880. Rain datę 
August 8. 


showcased examples of these croąuet 
sets, which sold for about $3, and also 
the most expensive Roy Brothers of- 
fering, madę from bird's-eye mapie, 
which cost 10 times morę. 

Searching for the location of morę Roy 
Brothers sets, Dugger and Lois Allen of 
the historical society undertook a large 
project in February 2002 to track down 
the reach of their town's most famous 
product. They sent out 900 letters to ed- 
itors of newspapers and magazines across 
the country explaining their ąuest. The 
response exceeded their greatest expec- 
tations. News of the search appeared in 
newspapers as far away as California 
and Texas, as well as in such ąuintes- 
sential American publications as Grit. 

Staff writer Jon Hahn of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer epitomized the reac- 
tion of many in a column filled with 
memories of playing croąuet as a school- 
boy — from his bicycle no less — and 
then urged readers to "check out your at- 
tics, your basement, your garden shed 
and garage" for old Roy Brothers cro¬ 
ąuet sets. Thanks to articles like Hahn's, 
Dugger and Allen have received well 
over 200 responses, each of which they 
responded to personally. Allen created a 
map, which is crowded with different 
colored flags to marle where an article 
ran, the source of each responding letter 
or e-mail and the site of a possible set. 
Gold flags indicate the 50 confirmed lo- 
cations of Barnet croąuet sets — as far 
away as Washington State, Florida and 
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A WORLD APART. A WAY OF LIFE. 
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Washington County Fair 

Rt. 29, Greenwich 518-692-2464 
washingtoncountyfair.com 
"4/7 ogricultural tradition for over a 
century" August 23-29, 2004 



Hand's Farm Market 

Rt. 29, Greenwich 
518-692-7502 
The area's best fresh fruits 
and vegetables 



Hubbard Hall 

25 E. Main St., Cambridge 
518-677-2495 
www.hubbardhall.org 
Theatre, Musie , Dance , I Jisual Arts 



Union Village Ltd. 

79 Main St., Greenwich 
518-692-2034 
Things that make a house 
a home 



The Shoppe Keeper 

70 Main St., Greenwich 
518-692-8014 
Expandedshoppe- 
unigue gifts and home decor 



The Ice Cream Man 

417 Rt. 29, Greenwich 
518-692-8382 


Extraordinary delicious 
home-made hard and soft ice cream 



Just Because 

Livery Square, Greenwich 
518-692-2670 


Exciting array ofpersonal and 
home accessories 



Battenkill River Sports & 
Campground 

Rt. 313, Cambridge (800)676-8768 
Canoe , Kayak :, Tubę Rentais, 
Eish & Camp, Old Town Dealers 




< 7<4e ę^ieaŹeA- Q 
GlumtA&i a( Gos+u+tesuze. 

6 Academy St., Greenwich, NY 12834 
518-692-7979 
www.greenwichchamber.org 


. . . juAi minutek Sabatorja, Qleni ĄalU, 

the Ga^utai ^bUtnici and SoutheAn r Ue/unont. 


Washington County Tourism Association. Cali for our travel guide and map. 
Toll-free (888)203-8622 or visit us on the web at www.washingtoncounty.org 


NY 



California. Closer to home, one was dug 
out of a dumpster in Brookfield, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and another was reseued in 
1927 from the Connecticut River in 
Monroe, New Hampshire, downstream 
of the Roy Brothers mili. 

The historical society has been 
pleased to learn the whereabouts of 
the Vermont-crafted croąuet sets, hut 
the most pleasant surprise has been 
letters that simply describe happy 
memories of playing croąuet as a child. 
From Alabama, a woman wrote, "I am 
85 years old and have happy memories 
of the gamę of croąuet. When we went 
to Aunt Lizzie's we played the 'sophis- 
ticated' gamę of croąuet. The wood 
was mapie and was beautiful. The col- 
ors were so beautiful." A writer from 
Kentucky said, "I am almost 92 ... it 
would be wonderful if children today 
would play nice games. ,/ Two and a 
half handwritten pages from Indiana 
describe childhood croąuet games. The 
author does not remember if her cro¬ 
ąuet set was from Vermont, but like 
many other correspondents, she writes, 
"Thanks again for the memories." 

The folks in Barnet are happy to help 
others bring back happy memories and 
preserve their own at the same tirne. 5 ^ 


Melissa Pasanen co-wrote our Vermont 
Heroes feature in the Spring issue. Jon 
Gilbert Fox is a freąuent contributor. 


In Search of Roy 
Brothers Croąuet Sets 

The Barnet Historical Society is 
still looking for old Roy Brothers cro¬ 
ąuet sets. They are not always easy 
to identify sińce most were sold 
through Sears Roebuck and Mont¬ 
gomery Ward under their own labels. 
They are all madę of wood and many 
came in wooden dovetailed boxes or 
wooden racks. 

If croąuet set owners are lucky 
enough to still have the original in- 
struction booklet, the back page will 
say, "For a ąuality gamę, always insist 
on Roy Croąuet." 

If you have a set or think you 
might, contact Lois Allen at: Croąuet 
Search Committee, 2445 Old Siło 
Road, St. Johnsbury, VT 05819; or e- 
mail fenyxrzn@kingcon.com. 
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Danville Focuses on Its Green 

With a Plan to Preserve the Town Center and Deal with the 
Rushing Traffic of Route 2 



Danville residents, artists and State officials have cooperated to devise a plan to 
reinoigorate the town green , ahove, and slow down the heavy traffic on Route 2, 
upper left of photo. 


T he small Northeast Kingdom 
town of Danville is in the midst of 
the kind of change that could 
make both lifelong residents and new- 
comers fear that what they love about 
their familiar village green might be lost. 
The catalyst is the Danville Project, 
which will rebuild U.S. Route 2, the 
busy highway running straight as an 
arrow through the heart of town. 

But a group of unlikely allies — artists, 
engineers and local residents — has 
worked to create a plan for a new town 
center that Danville has embraced. By 
2007, the State will break ground for a 
$4.2 milłion undertaking that will bring 
new lighting, curbs, morę grassy space, 
an updated handstand and a series of 
granite posts with educational informa- 
tion about Danville. It will slow down 
the traffic that now zooms through and 
improve safety with sidewalks, land- 
scaped center islands, crosswalks and, for 
the first time, a traffic light in the cen¬ 


ter of town. Business owners think the 
changes will invite people to get out of 
their cars, enjoy the park and maybe 
step into a storę or restaurant. 

And the Danville Project may serve as 
the model for a new approach to public 
works projects in Vermont and else- 
where. But it's been a bumpy road. 

With its picture- 


extravaganza. Bus tours stop so tourists 
can take photographs; travelers spread 
out lunch on the pienie tables and let 
their lcids run off steam. 

For morę than two decades the town 
and the Vermont Department of Trans¬ 
portation, known as VTrans, wrangled 
over rebuilding Route 2, the only major 
east-west highway linking Vermont to 
Maine across the northern tier of New 
England. A bypass was repeatedly pro- 
posed and bypassed. "Everybody wanted 
a bypass, but nobody wanted it in their 
front yard," says Mary Prior, a lifelong 
resident. Federal and State highway 
money was available to pay for all the 
improvements, but still Danville ballced. 

Residents worried that rebuilding 
and widening the road to meet federal 
standards would just mean morę vehi- 
cles, barreling through town faster and 
faster. And there's plenty of that al- 
ready. Crossing Route 2 is never an 
easy task because of the traffic, partic- 
ularly the big trucks with screaming 
brakes that go down the hill through 
the middle of town. 

The Danville Project had its eureka mo¬ 
ment in 1997 when Micąue Glitman, then 
the deputy secretary of VTrans, was in- 
troduced to the ex- 


perfect high plateau 
setting, its historie 
buildings and vista 
of the Presidential Jeb 
Rangę of the White 
Mountains, Dan- 

ville's green is a standout, even in a State 
where many town greens are icons of 
community life. 

It's also not a pristine, hands-off place. 
As one local resident after another will 
assure you, the green is used, summer, 
fali, winter and spring. It's the scene of 
the Danville Fair, the farmers' market, 
weddings and yirtually every local 


By Patti Reid 
Pliotographed by 
Wallace-Brodeur 


ecutive director of 
the Vermont Arts 
Council, Alexander 
L. Aldrich, at a 
meeting of the Ver- 
mont Travel and 
Recreation Council. Glitman and Aldrich 
both believed that involving artists, engi¬ 
neers and townspeople together at the be- 
ginning of a public works project could 
save money, create morę beautiful spaces 
and facilitate the never-easy process of 
change in a rural community. Paul 
Costello, executive director of the Vermont 
Council on Rural Development (VCRD|, 
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- 1-800-619-8757 

www.elliottnewman.com 


Covered Bridge 

Charms 

14K Yellow Gold 
Large $259. Smali $169. 

Sterling Silver 
Large $69. 
Smali $50. 

y 12b Central Street 
Woodstock.YT 05091 


I sol matę s@cks ju, 

Mismatcned with care in Vermon f 


Also available: 
adult sizes in 

washable mcrino wool 
as well as cotton 


8G2-765-4177 www.sockIadyxom 

26 Alger Brook Rd. So.Strof ford, VT 05070 


www.rermon terąfts. com 

Or send $3 postage and handling to Vermont Crafts Council, 
PO Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601, or cali (802) 223-3580 for 
the most recent copy of the Vermont Crafts Guide. 


d a n f o r t h 

fine pewter handerafted in vermont 

FINE PEWTER 
jewelry 
tableware 

gifts 

Middlebury and Burlington 
800-222-3142 ext 249 • wwwidanforthpewter.com 


ARTISANS HAND 
CRAFT GALLERY 


89 Main Street at City Center 
Montpelier, N/ermont 05602 


Open Mon-Sat 10-5:30 
Fri until 8pm, Sun 12-4 
802.229.9492 


www.artisanshand.com 


l islt the most 
comprehensive Web Site 
with information on over 300 of 
Vermont’s finest artisans: 


Vermont 

Artisan 

Designs 


106 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301 

(802) 257-7044 

toll free 877-929-7044 

www.vtartisans.com 


-^Artisans’ Marketplace & Mail Order Gifts 


findy (rafted 

Wedding and Commitmfnt 
^ings in dold and Platinum 






































Sponsored by The Yermont Crafts Council m www.vermontcrafts.com 




iMke and Mountain Designs® 
Embroidered on Sportswear & Accessories 




1 


“Love the beauty of Yermont ~ We ar t/te beauty ofVermont y 
802-525-3723 

Ascutney, Burkę Mountain, Caspian Lakę, Crystal Lakę, 
Dunmore, Echo Lakę, Jay Peak, Lakę Memphremagog, 
Killington, Stratton, Seymour Lakę, Willoughby Lakę 
See these and morę designs ~ where to purchase... 

www.willoughbywonderfuls.com 


AMERICAN OLDEST MAKERS OF COLON1AL 
AND EARLY AMERICAN LIGHTING FIXTURES 



Authentic Designs 


West Rupert, Vermont 05776 
800-844-9416 • www.authenticdesigns.com 


COMMUNITY 


liked the inclusive and democratic ap- 
proach, and offered to work with them. 

Danville, where construction had 
been stalled for so long, was picked as 
VTrans's model for "context-sensitive 
design," in which the road isn't just 
bulldozed through the village, but is 
part of a comprehensive plan to im- 
prove safety and make the town morę 
inviting. Engineer Gary DuBray, the 
VTrans project manager until his re- 
tirement in April, says the process has 
allowed the agency to meet the town 
in a less confrontational way: "There's 
not the feeling that the big bad trans- 
portation agency is coming to see you ; 
it's that the community wants us to go 
see them. It does work." 

At first, Glitman and Aldrich met 
with skepticism from the Danville se- 
lectboard, but in 2000 won agreement 
to give the idea a try. The selectboard 
appointed a local review committee 
consisting of representatives from the 
State agencies involved, the local Board 
of Education, Historical Society, Vil- 
lage Improvement Society, the business 
community, artists and residents, both 
lifelong and newcomers. The arts coun¬ 
cil advertised for artists to work on the 
project, and the committee chose 
David Raphael, a Middlebury land- 
scape architect, as lead artist and An- 
drea Wasserman, a sculptor from 
Vershire, as creative consultant. Both 
reassured the group that any artistic 
enhancements would reflect the town's 
comfort zonę and not be "mail art" un- 
relatcd to Danville's experience. 

During one of the early sessions, the 
arts council showed slides of public 
projects in other cities, including a 


bandstand in Phoenix, Arizona, that 
looked like a giant teapot. Aldrich re- 
calls the inevitable comment from one 
of the elders at the meeting: "Weil, we 
don't want no damn teapots in our 
town green, IT1 tell you that much!" 

The challenge, Aldrich says, was to 
have the yillage articulate what it 
cared about, what madę it unhappy, 
what madę it ticlc. Then those ideas 
were incorporated into the engineering 
and the design. 

"We want it to be Danville, only 
morę so," says Mary Prior, who repre- 
sents the Historical Society and claims 
a family tree that goes bacie 200 years 
in Danville. "The green is not static, 
it's changed over time to fit the needs 
of the community." At the same time, 
she adds, "the green has always been 
there, like the centering of our lives." 

"No one had ever done this kind of 
project before to try to involve the 
community this early in a transporta- 
tion project," says Judith Salamandra 
Corso, an attorney who represents the 
Board of Education on the local review 
committee. "There was a little fear or 
concern about what does this mean, 
having an artist involved? One of the 
public comments even was, 'No whale 
tails.' You know the whale tails on the 
way to Burlington? We didn't want 
something that would sticlc out and 
not look right." 

As work proceeds, Corso has a front 
row seat because her house faces the 
east side of the green. "When I look 
out I can see across the whole 
panorama: the generał storę, the other 
businesses, the town hall, the library, 
the bed and breakfast, the church, the 


gazebo, Toby Balivet's [law] office, the 
post office. You see a lot of activity. Of 
course, you see the traffic and that em- 
phasizes why it's important on the 
transportation project. You also see a 
lot of people walking by and a lot of 
people stopping, using the businesses." 

Prior and Corso are among the people 
captured in a short documentary film 
about the project produced by Bess 
0'Brien of Kingdom County Produc- 
tions. VTrans is using the 28-minute 
film to show other Vermont towns how 
they might benefit from the approach, 
but States as far away as Nebraska and 
Louisiana also have reąuested copies. 
0'Brien is recording the process and will 
make a full-length documentary once 
the bulldozers roli. 

As the landscape architect, Raphael 
felt there was an opportunity to create 
history again for Danville. He wanted to 
move the town's focus away from the 
overwhelming presence of the highway 
that runs through it and back toward 
its green. He and Wasserman listened 
to the town's likes and dislikes, came up 
with ideas, listened some morę. They 
heard that people liked stone as a mate¬ 
riał for its relationship to the land and 
history, such as stone walls that bor- 
dered farm fields and old granite posts 
that stood in farm dooryards. Respond- 
ing to that notion, Raphael designed 
stone retaining walls to act as seating 
areas. Wasserman devised a series of 24 
granite posts that will tell Danville's 
story and serve as markers from the west 
to the east side of the yillage. The largest 
will be at the school playground near 
the top of the hill above the green, where 
the view of the White Mountains is the 
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2005 Calendars 


2005 Yermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10 l /£, wirebound, 
with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC5010 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2005 Yermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 8%, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. Also makes a diary! 

CEB5011 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2005 Yermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of Vermont’s 
spectacular seasons. 

CPC5035 $6.95 (Two or morę: $6.50 ea.) 


when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $25.95 CCC5045 


Vermont Seasons Calendar 2005 with Weather Notes 
Vermont Life’s largest format wali calendar! 

Showcasing the beauty of Vermont in all its seasonal splendor. Each month features a 
beautiful photo, fascinating Vermont weather facts, lorę and statistics, plus room to write 
your own notes. 13 x 10A, opening to 13 x 21. 

CWE5052 $12.95 (Two or morę: $11.95 ea.) 


Vermont Road Atlas and Guide 

from Northern Cartographic 



This 6th and latest edition features realistic shaded relief, a complete road 
network, up-to-date E911 road names, morę than 65 city and village insets and 
a Street index. Recreation and travel information too. Spiral-bound, 9 x 12, 250 pp. 

BATL550 $19.95 

Finding Vermont 

by Tom Slayton 

An Informal Guide to Yermonts Places and People. 

For anyone with an interest in Vermont who wants to know morę about its history, its people and its 
natural environment. This book features many beautiful color photos as well as a chapter on touring Vermont 
that lists “Places Not to Miss.” An entertaining and invaluable guide to Vermont. 7 x 7, 96 pp. 

BFY400 $14.95 



ORDER TOLL FREE: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 0426 • 8AM-4.-30PMET 
ON-LINĘ: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com • 24 Hours a day! 
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most spectacular. The marker will in- 
clude a carved marble rendering with 
the names of the mountains. 

Each marker will be different, Wasser- 
man says. "From afar it's a granite post, 
but from the top you might look and see 
something inside; some might have 
etched images, some might have a 
weather instrument on the top." For the 
top of the new bandstand, she designed 
a thermometer with a stainless Steel bali 
that goes up and down according to the 
temperaturę. 

Wasserman hit on the idea of weather 
as a theme because of its intrinsic im- 
portance to the farming community. 
"What is the most meaningful thing to 
a farmer? I've read a lot of old diaries that 
existed from people in Danville a hun- 
dred years ago. Many of the notations 
were about the weather," she says. 

Prior praises Wasserman for her sen- 
sitivity to feelings in the community 
and her willingness to keep working 
despite early criticism by some resi- 
dents and in local newspaper editori- 
als. "People were fearful of the art 
aspect," Prior says. "We didn't want 
huge and terrible change. What we 
came up with is very attractive, very 
appropriate with the weather ele- 
ments, and celebrates aspects of our 
community that we talce for granted 
but haven't shared with anyone." 

The largest roadblock tumed out to be 
the tempest over plans to cut down a 
stately old oak tree perched on the very 
edge of the highway and owned by 87- 
year-old Martha Dole. Over the years 
the tree had been hit by plows and 
trucks, its roots were under the roadbed 
that would be excavated and it clearly 
was doomed. 

Once again, a creative solution 
emerged. Judy Clifford, who teaches 
third and fourth grade social studies, 
thought the tree provided a perfect edu- 
cational opportunity. "We could intro- 
duce the children to Mrs. Dole as well as 
try to extend the life of Mrs. Dole's tree 
by planting morę trees and putting them 
around Danville," Clifford says. 

John Zwick, the arts counciPs coordi- 
nator for the Danville Project, arranged 
for Mark Starrett, an assistant horticul- 
ture professor at UVM, to talk with the 
children about how acorns germinate 
and help them plant seedlings. They 
gathered acorns and sat on Dole's porch 
and talked with her. They did bark rub- 


bings and measured the tree's circum- 
ference. They even determined the 
height of the tree by having a student 
named Nathan stand against the trunk 
while Clifford toolc a picture. Back in the 
classroom they scanned the picture into 
the Computer and duplicated Nathan's 
height to the top of the tree. "It toolc 
about 12 Nathans to be as tali as the 
tree," chuckles Clifford. 

The attempt to replicate the tree failed 
when nonę of the acorns germinated, 
but Clifford hopes to salvage a cross- 
section of the oak so students can cor- 
relate particular rings with events in 
Danville's history. Dole says though she 
regrets lceenly the loss of the tree, VTrans 
is planting shrubs and other trees around 
her house so they will be established 
long before the tree is removed. 

VCRD's Costello believes that the 
Danville Project is a model for the futurę 
of rural Vermont, where the green "rep- 
resents that center we all love and we 
want to support as opposed to the vision 
of sprawi. We want to have that center 
surrounded by businesses and houses 
and the school and post office. And out- 
side that we want another ring, so it's 
lilce a doughnut. In that ring is the farm, 
forestland. It's the typical New England 
vision, but it's also an economy because 
we have an active agriculture and forest 
economy and those are essential to two 
others: the tourist economy and the at- 
tractive power that has for economic 
development, for bringing people here 
because they love that view and aspire to 
the ąuality of life that they see behind 
the view." 

Looking back on the process, Corso 
says it hasn't always been easy dealing 
with all the differing opinions. "It's been 
a lot of work," she says. "But going 
through that process and having the 
extra input from the artists and that im- 
mediate input from the community al- 
lows you to make it so much better than 
if you've got a straight bulldoze-the-road 
kind of project. 

"I would recommend it to any town. 
It's terrific." < ®' 


Patti Reid is a writer and editor who lives 
in South Woodbury. 

rnn ynnr Theproject's Web site is 
rUlI IUIUn [• www.danvilleproject.com. 
See the plans for Danville's green at 
www.vtlife.com. 
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V ermont’s northwest corner is a land of 

mountains — and coastline; of broad lakę 
vistas — and traditional farms. 

In short, it’s a land of contrasts, a place with 
morę shoreline and islands than any other part of 
Vermont, yet a place where farming is still a seri- 
ous pursuit, and a place where Lakę Champlain 
and the open countryside offer numerous opportu- 
nities for all kinds of outdoor recreation. 

Above all, this Islands Sc Farms region, which includes 
Franklin and Grand Isle counties, is a beautiful place, an 
area where a traveler may come upon open views and 
broad vistas at any bend in the 
road. Sometimes those big views 
are of farmland and mountains, 
other times they look across 
expanses of open water. And 
sometimes the view includes both. 

While the two counties — 

Franklin and Grand Isle — are 
remarkably different, a single cul- 
ture and common historie heritage 
unitę them. There are an enor- 
mous number of things to see and 
do here. 

Here’s a tour that introduces 
you to many of the attractions of 
this diverse region. 


Islands and Farms Tour: 

We’11 begin at Sand Bar State Park in Milton 
(802-893-2825, www.vtstateparks.com/htmy 
sandbar.cfm), an appropriate starting place sińce 
the Islands &c Farms region has several outstand- 
ing State parks. And Sand Bar, with its pretty lake- 
front beach, wildlife viewing areas and other 
attractions is Vermont’s most-visited day-use park. 
From the State park, tum west onto Route 2 and 
cross Sand Bar Bridge into South Hero and Grand Isle County. 

You’re in The Islands now, a water-bound world that’s 
uniąue in New England. It’s a rolling, gentle landscape, just 

right for biking, running and 
other outdoor sports. This is 
farmland and orchard land, but 
with the difference that you’re 
surrounded by water. The domi¬ 
nant influence here is Lakę 
Champlain, the 110-mile-long 
lakę that defines the western 
boundary of northern Vermont. 

U.S. Route 2 wends its way 
northward through the two 
largest islands of Lakę Champ¬ 
lain, North and South Hero, and 
you’11 pass through the smali, 
attractive villages of South Hero, 
Keeler Bay and Grand Isle. 


Cycling the causeway to South Hero. Above , the islands 
of Lakę Champlain. 
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A country road winds through the Franklin County farmland in Fletcber. 


A tour of the side roads in this area 
can provide a pleasant afternoon’s diver- 
sion and some striking views of 
lakeshore and farmland. Snów Farm 
Vinyard (802-372-WINE, www.snow 
farm.com) on West Shore Road offers 
winę tastings and winę sales, while 
Allenholm Farm (802-372-5566, 
www.allenholm.com) on South Street 
has a petting paddock with farm animals 
and a storę with apples grown and apple 
pies madę right on the farm. Grand Isle 
State Park (802-372-4300, 

www.vtstateparks.com/htm/grandisle.cfm) 
offers camping, naturę programs and 
lakę access. 

The Hyde Log Cabin (802-828-3051, 
www.dhca.state.vt.us/HistoricSites/html 
/hyde.html), right on Route 2 just 
north of Grand Isle, is Vermont’s oldest 
log cabin and was the home of Jededi- 
ah Hyde and his family in the late 
1700s. It is now a local history muse- 
um with exhibits showing how early 
settlers lived. 

U.S. Route 2 crosses from the island 
of South Hero to North Hero on a pic- 
turesąue drawbridge and immediately 
passes the attractive grounds of Knight 
Point State Park (802-372-8389, 
www.vtstateparks.com/htm/knight 
point.cfm), soon to be the summer 
home of the famous Herrmanms Royal 
Lipizzan Stallions. 


The highway proceeds north a couple 
of miles to the tidy little village of North 
Hero, where there is an attractive inn, a 
good country storę and yet another strik¬ 
ing view of Lakę Champlain with the 
Green Mountains off to the east. This is a 
good place for a lunch stop, or for a short 
walk to stretch your legs. It’s a good idea 
to stop for information on seasonal activi- 
ties at the Lakę Champlain Islands Cham- 
ber of Commerce here (800-262-5226, 
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Most of downtown St. Albans is on the 
National Register of Historie Places. 


www.champlainislands.com). The section 
of the lakę you are looking at is known as 
the Inland Sea and is one of Lakę Cham- 
plain’s most attractive vistas. 

Continuing north along Route 2, you 
will cross another inlet, leaving North 
Hero and entering the peninsular town 
of Alburg. A short side jaunt here will 
take you to Alburg Dunes State Park 
(802-796-4170, www.vtstateparks.com/ 
htm/alburg.cfm), which has a very scenie, 
unspoiled sand beach about a mile long 
and a spectacular view to the south 
across miles of open water. This is a 
great spot for a cooling dip in the lakę! 

The Village of Alburg itself, a few 
miles north of the inlet bridge, has some 
lovely houses and a traditional hand- 
crafted furniture showroom, open to the 
public in a restored early 1800s house. 

For a side trip, follow Route 129, 
which branches left immediately after the 
bridge, and goes to Isle la Motte, one of 
Vermont’s undiscovered gems. You could 
easily spend a day here. 

On Isle la Motte you will find the site 
of Vermont’s earliest European settle- 
ment, the Roman Catholic Shrine of St. 
Annę and the Fisk Quarry Fossil Reef 
Preserve, a fascinating place and an 
important geologie site where ancient 
fossils are preserved in limestone. This is 
the world’s oldest fossil coral reef, and a 
reminder that Lakę Champlain was once 
an arm of the ocean. 
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Tyler Place , Higbgate Springs. 


To continue your tour, return to U.S. 
Route 2 and go north through Alburg 
Center. Then turn right onto Route 78 
about a mile north of town. Follow Route 
78 east, across the Missisquoi Bay Bridge 
to West Swanton and the Missisąuoi 
National Wildlife Refuge (802-868-4781, 
www.missisquoi.fws.gov), a large area of 
protected wetlands, canoe paths and 
naturę trails encompassing the delta of 
the Missisquoi River. The roughly 6,500- 
acre refuge attracts large numbers of 
waterfowl, hawks, marsh birds and song- 
birds and is home to one of the largest 
great blue heron rookeries in the North¬ 
east. If there are birdwatchers in your 
family, you’11 need to plan some time 
here. The refuge’s new welcome center 
will be open this fali. Contact the refuge 
headquarters for morę information. 

Continue along Route 78 into the Vil- 
lage of Swanton, where you’11 find infor¬ 
mation about the first inhabitants of the 
region, the Abenaki, who lived here as 
early as 8,000 B.C. and who remain a 
vital part of the region’s heritage. The 
Abenaki Tribal Headquarters and the 
Abnenaki Tribal Museum are both locat- 
ed in Swanton. 



Another interesting Swanton attrac- 
tion, located at 58 River Street, is the 
Swanton Historical Society’s Railroad 
Depot Museum (802-868-3892, 
www.swantonhistoricalsociety.org), 
which has a wealth of historical photos 
and artifacts related to the history of 
transportation in Swanton and the area. 
Since Swanton was for many years a 
major railroad center, this museum, 
located in a restored 1875 railroad sta- 
tion, is worth a stop any time. There’s 
also a pienie area and access to the Mis- 
sisquoi River. 

As you are passing through the historie 
village green in Swanton, look to the 
right, where you’11 see a pond, an enclo- 
sure and the royal swans, descendants of 
a pair given to the town by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth in 1960. A village walking tour 
begins and ends on the green. 

From Swanton, we’re going to recom- 
mend you take a long loop eastward 
through some of Vermont’s most interest¬ 
ing farmland and smali villages. Alterna- 
tively, you can follow Route 7 directly 
south to St. Albans where our journey will 
end, but if you do that, you’11 miss a lot. 

Instead, let’s follow Route 78 to High- 
gate Center and the Highgate Historical 
Society Museum (802-868-4619). For 
much of this section of the trip, we’ll be 
driving through one of Vermont’s most 
intensively farmed areas. One farm that 
welcomes visitors is Carman Brook Farm 
in Highgate Center, run by the Fortin fami¬ 
ly (802-868-2347, www.CBMaple 
farm.com). 

Continue east on 78 to Sheldon Junc- 


M ost attractions and public sites 
listed are open from spring 
through fali, though some stay open 
longer. For hours of operation and 
other helpful information, contact 
the Lakę Champlain Islands 
Chamber of Commerce, (800) 262- 
5226, www.champlainislands.com, 
and the Franklin County Regional 
Chamber of Commerce, (802) 524- 
2444 or www.islandsandfarms.com. 

For information on any of the State 
parks, visit www.vtstateparks.com. 


tion, where you’11 pick up Route 105 
east to Enosburg Falls. In Enosburg 
Falls, there’s the Enosburg Falls Opera 
House (802-933-6171, www.enosburg 
operahouse.org), a classic Vermont opera 
house that was active for morę than half 
a century and has been recently restored 
for year-round performances. 

A rewarding side trip, especially if 
you’re a fan of covered bridges, is to fol¬ 
low routes 105 and 118 from Enosburg 
Falls to Montgomery Center. With seven 
antique bridges, Montgomery is the cov- 
ered bridge Capital of Vermont! 

To conclude our tour, from Enosburg 
Falls take Route 108 south, turning right 
about five miles south of town onto 
Chester Arthur Road. This gravel road 
will take you to the tiny frame house that 
is a replica of the birthplace of Chester A. 
Arthur, 21st president of the United 
States (802-828-3051, www.dhca.state.vt/ 
HistoricSites/html/arthur.html). 



Natwe American festiual, Swanton. 
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Windsurfing near the Champlain Islands. 


Follow the Chester Arthur Road to 
Fairfield, where you can pick up Route 
36 back to St. Albans. Just before Route 
36 drops downhill into St. Albans, don’t 
miss the spectacular view of Lakę 
Champlain and the broad valley in 
which it lies. 

St. Albans, once a major raił center, 
has what may be Vermont’s most attrac- 
tive city green in the broad, sloping Tay¬ 
lor Park, right in the center of the city. 
Commercial buildings, banks and 
restaurants linę the north and west sides 
of the park, while along the east side 
sits a row of monumental buildings — 
two churches, the St. Albans Historical 
Museum and Franklin County Court 


House. Both Taylor Park and Church 
Street are on the National Register of 
Historie Places. 

The St. Albans Raid, which was the 
northernmost battle of the Civil War, 
took place here in 1864 when Confeder- 
ate soldiers robbed several banks and 
were later captured in Canada. The his¬ 
torical museum has artifacts and exhibits 
related to the raid and other events in St. 
Albans history. The city hosts Vermont’s 
annual Mapie Festival every spring, a 
major community celebration. 

We’re back on Lakę Champlain once 
again, and just to the west are St. 
Albans Bay, with a public beach at Kill 
Karę State Park, and Burton Island 


State Park (802-524-6353, 
www.vtstateparks.com/htm/burton.cfm), 
a pretty island camping area which is 
reached by a state-run ferryboat. If 
walking, running or biking appeal to 
you, the Missisąuoi Valley Raił Trail, a 
27-mile route that follows a former rail- 
road bed all the way to Richford 
through scenie countryside, can be 
reached from St. Albans and other 
towns in the region. 

There is a lot to do and see in St. Al¬ 
bans, and you could easily spend several 
days getting to know this elegant little 
city. There are several good restaurants 
in town, so you might want to end your 
tour here with a memorable dinner. 


Regional Eyents 


• St. Albans Mapie Festival, held annually in late 
April. A celebration of the mapie season with 
sugarhouse visits, mapie exhibits, a pancake 
breakfast, awards banąuet, children’s events, a 
foot race and morę. (802-524-5800, vtmaplefes- 
tival.org). 

• Vermont Dairy Festival at Enosburg Falls, June 
3-6. (802-933-8891). 

• LCI Fathers Day Fishing Derby. Various locations 
in Grand Isle County. June 10-21. (S02-879- 
3466). 

• North Hero Annual Antiąue Show and Sale: 
North Hero Elementary School, July 16-17. (802- 
372-5357). 


• Franklin County Field Days in Highgate: July 30- 
Aug. 1. (802-868-2514). 

• Champlain Islands Bluegrass Festival and 
Fiddling Contest, Rte. 2, Alburg. Aug. 13-14. 
(802-482-8110). 

• Herrmann s Lipizzan Stallions perform at Knight 
Point State Park, Thursdays through Sundays, 
July 8-Aug. 29. (802-372-8400). 

• Teddy Roosevelt Day at Fisk Farm in Isle 
LaMotte; Sept. 18. (802-928-3364). 

• Applefest: a major festival celebrating the apple 
harvest with apples, pies, cider, auctions, a craft 
show, and other events. On South Street in South 
Hero, Oct. 9-10. (800-262-5226). 
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GuilforcPs 
Annual Musie 
Festival 


By Susan Keese 
Photographed by Kevin Bubriski 



Graham Down at the keys of the 
organ-in-the-bam that started what 
became the Gnilford Friends of 
Musie concerts nearly 40 years 
ago. Right, the annual Labor Day 
weekend concert in fuli swing. 



T he gravel road to Guilford's 
Packer Comers seems to wind end- 
lessly upward into the remote hills 
near the Massachusetts border. A first- 
time concert-goer might easily lose faith 
and look for a place to turn around, ex- 
cept for the hand-lettered signs Friends of 
Musie administrator Don McLean has 
posted intermittently on the trees that 
canopy the road. 

Organ Barn, the signs say, and the ar- 
rows point straight uphill. 

Finally several signs point toward a 
clearing with a panoramie view of the 
Southern Green Mountains. There are 
gardens, chickens in a coop, a big white 
house with an attached barn. The 
sounds coming from inside the barn 
are decidedly unbarnlike: a series of 
high-pitched whistles, the sound of 
someone blowing into a metal pipę. 

The barn door slides open to reveal 
an unlikely sight: a majestic pipę organ. 


Rows of pipes gleam toward the rafters. 
The high-pitched tones are being madę 
by two men working at a table strewn 
with smali, odd-shaped tools. Larry 
Nevin, a local organ builder, and Gra¬ 
ham Down — the man who brought 
the organ to the barn 37 years ago — are 
listening intently. 

Down is a tali man in his 70s with a 
robust British accent. A former summer 
resident of this hilltop, he now lives in 
Washington, D.C. He's been here all 
week, helping Nevin voice the pipes of 
the Friends of Music's organ. The job 
entails testing and adjusting each of the 
instrument^ 525 metal pipes (there are 
567 in all, counting the wooden ones) to 
attain a uniform sound. 

"Iris something I should have done 
years ago," Down asserts. He can't talk 
long. Iris Friday afternoon and the organ 
absolutely must be finished before Sat- 
urday nighris concert. But he breaks away 
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for a moment to explain that the instru¬ 
ment is an 1897 tracker-action organ. 
It's smali for a pipę organ, morę suited to 
Baroąue musie than some of the larger, 
orchestral organs one might encounter. 

The barn and adjacent house hum 
with preparations for tomorrow 7 s organ 
recital, the opening event for the 
Friends of Musie at Guilford 7 s Labor 
Day Weekend Festival. The second half 
of the festival will be held on Sunday 
afternoon. It 7 s a pienie concert, per- 
formed by an ad-hoc orchestra of ama- 
teurs and professionals working not for 
pay but for the love of making musie 
with good friends in a setting with a 
view so spectacular that one partici- 
pant dubbed it "the rural equivalent of 
the Empire State Building." 

In the middle of the bustle is Don 
McLean, a professorial man in his 50s 
and Friends of Musieć only employee. 
As often happens at this time each 


year, he's worrying about 
the weather. Only once in 
its 36-year history has the 
Sunday concert been forced 
indoors because of rain. But 
it's often a close cali. 
McLean has no worries at 
all about the turnout for the 
organ concert. 

"We figurę the barn can 
seat about 90 people, and 
that 7 s usually what we get," 
he says. Sunday 7 s outdoor 
event should draw 250 or 
morę. "If we weren 7 t at the 
end of nowhere, we 7 d proba- 
bly have thousands," he adds. 

He's probably right. The 
Friends of Musie Labor Day 
Festival has become an end- 
of-summer tradition for mu¬ 
sie lovers all over Southern 
Vermont. People travel from 
Boston and Connecticut and 
New York for it too. 

"People just find out about 
it," says McLean. "Maybe 
they have summer homes 
nearby. Or they're in Ver- 
mont one year and they hear 
about us and they think it's 
kind of neat listening to 
beautiful musie way out in 
the country." 

Friends of Musie at Guil- 
ford sponsors numerous con- 
certs, guest performances and events 
throughout the year. There 7 s a commu- 
nity Messiah sing in Brattleboro and a 
Christmas concert in Guilford 7 s tiny 
white Christ Church at which, many 
years, an unfamiliar or entirely new 
work of musie is performed. 

The group has a reputation for per¬ 
forming new or neglected works. "We 
have eccentric tastes," says Zelce 
Hecker, who, with McLean and both of 
their spouses, is among the group 7 s 
founders. 

There is also a Friends of Musie 
chorus, the Guilford Chamber i 
Singers, which has premiered two 
operas and dozens of smaller chamber ^ 
operas. Friends of Musie has premiered 
morę than 300 works by local composers. 
In 1989 the group sponsored a six-con- 
cert series in Putney devoted entirely to 
works by composers from Vermont and 
New England. 


But the Labor Day Festival remains 
the Friends 7 signature event. And the 
story of Friends of Musie at Guilford 
begins with Graham Down and the or¬ 
gan that found its way into a barn. 

Packer Corners was a sleepy, half- 
abandoned settlement when Down 
bought his summer cottage there in the 
early 1960s. A charismatic history 
teacher at the Lawrenceville School in 
New Jersey, he attracted a number of 
colleagues and former students — 
Hecker and McLean among them — to 
southeastern Vermont. Down was also 
a passionate amateur organist who 
played for a church during the school 
year. To practice during the summer, 
he bought a pipę organ from a defunct 
church and stored it in a neighbor 7 s 
barn. The instrument needed work — 
all its pipes were replaced with new 
ones madę by the Anderson Pipę Organ 
Company, one of a very few industries 
in Guilford at the time. 

In 1966 when the organ was ready, 
Down invited his neighbors to an end- 
of-summer concert. The event was so 
successful it became a Labor Day 
weekend tradition. The second Labor 
Day weekend included a viola sonata 


Organ 
Barn 


How to Go 


This year 7 s Friends of Musie Labor 
Day Festival, the 39th, will begin on 
Saturday, September 4, with a 7:30 
p.m. organ concert featuring Graham 
Down. The orchestral concert is on 
Sunday, September 5, at 2 p.m. 
Grounds open at noon Sunday for the 
pienie lunch that is on sale. The con- 
certs are free; donations welcome. 

To get there, take Brattleboro Exit 1 
off Interstate 91. Then take Route 5 
south about a mile and 
a half to the Gui Iford 
Country Storę. Turn 
right onto Guilford Cen¬ 
ter Road and fol Iow the 
Organ Concert signs 
,, I from there. 

For information about 
the festival and other Friends of 
Musie at Guilford events: 

(802) 257-1961, 
www.fomag.org. 
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and some arias performed by tenor Rod 
Parkę, another Lawrenceville colleague 
who had moved into the neighbor- 
hood. Hecker, an oboeist, joined the 
concert in 1968 with his wife, Linda, 
who plays violin. In 1969, McLean's 
futurę wife, Evelyn, a trained soprano, 
sang an aria from HandePs Messiah. 

By then Packer Corners was in the 
throes of the baclc-to-the-land era. The 
neighborhood had several communes, 
and many of the communards were col¬ 
lege friends of McLean and Hecker's. 

"There was the feeling that we 
would make our own entertainment," 
Linda Hecker says. "What we had in 
common was a desire for a richer kind 
of life, a life that would be fuli of art 
and musie and theater and lived in a 
beautiful spot." 

After several years, Down was re- 
cruited for a job that kept him in Wash¬ 
ington year-round. Around the time he 
sold his summer cottage, the barn that 
housed the organ also changed hands. 

The Friends of Musie at Guilford was 
incorporated by the neighbors who re- 
mained to keep the concerts going. Af¬ 
ter the new owner of the barn started 
storing hay there — rendering the or¬ 
gan inaccessible — the Friends started 
raising funds to buy the organ back. 

With the organ temporarily out of 
the picture the group started holding 
Labor Day orchestral concerts on an¬ 
other neighbor's lawn. The Friends 
also began sponsoring musical events 
at other times, in different locations. 
The number of participants grew. 

"At the time there wasn't really any 
place else for accomplished amateurs to 
perform,"McLean says. Early on the group 
established its commitment to performing 
new works by local composers. 

Another early decision was that the 
concerts would be free. Donations, 
grants and memberships would pro- 
vide the group's support. "We've 
worked very hard to preserve what we 
thought was GrahanTs intention, 
which was to invite friends to partici- 
pate in musie just for the pleasure of 
it," says McLean. 

Zeke Hecker believes the policy has 
allowed the group to be morę adventur- 
ous musically. "Because we don't charge 
admission, we feel that we therefore 
have the freedom to fail, and nobody 
can say they've been cheated," he says. 

It was 1975 by the time the Friends 
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of Musie was able to buy the organ. By 
then the barn and the adjoining house 
had changed hands again. The new 
owner, John Scagliotti, approached the 
group and asked if it would be inter- 
ested in resurrecting the organ con¬ 
certs in the barn. By then the outdoor 
concerts had amassed a large and dedi- 
cated following. So the Friends decided 
to cali it a festival and hołd both the 
organ recital and the Sunday outdoor 
concert on ScagliottFs property. 

• 

The sky is pink with the remnants 
of a late summer sunset as vehicles 
snake up Packer Corners Road for the 
Saturday night organ concert. There 
are lots of out-of-state license plates 
among the familiar green ones. Some 
belong to organ musie aficionados who 
travel considerable distances to be 
here. Many in the audience are part of 
the web of associations and connec- 
tions that gives meaning to the word 
friends in Friends of Musie. Some of 
the newcomers, as they take their 
seats, are still adjusting to the remote- 
ness of the location and the sight of 
the organ in the yellow barn light. 

The program begins with a Bach con- 
certo played by guest organist Nancy 
Reed, followed by a series of arias per¬ 
formed by Evelyn McLean and Liz 
Fitzgerald, the organization's president 
and acting conductor of the Guilford 
Chamber Singers. Flutist Alison Hale, 
a Brattleboro resident who performs 
with many major orchestras, plays a 
laughing duet with the organ on her 
golden flute. Hale, a Friends of Musie 
trustee, is always happy to play here. 

"It's a very appreciative and knowl- 
edgeable audience," says Hale. "Most 
of the people who drive way the heck 
out here for these concerts know what 
they're getting into. They know some 
of the history, and they know that 
they'11 get good musie, good perform- 
ances and something very special." 

Finally Graham Down takes the 
stage to perform Bach's "Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor." When he's fin- 
ished, he invites the guests to reassem- 
ble on the veranda for decaf and cake. 

The Sunday of the pienie concert is 
warm and sunny. The musie doesn't 
begin until two o'clock, but people start 
arriving as early as noon. They roli out 
blankets and set up folding chairs on 
the rambling lawns and gardens. They 


perch on the boulders that punctuate 
the daylilies and phlox. Acquaintances 
and friends chat in the yard, lining up for 
the $8 lunch prepared by the trustees. 
They browse at the canopied table where 
Friends of Musie totebags and sweat- 
shirts and mugs are sold. They chuckle 
affectionately as they leaf through a 
scrapbook of old clippings and snapshots 
from the early days. 

The orchestra, which sets up near 
the porch, includes about 55 players 
this year. There are doctors and teach- 
ers and business people and students 
and a number of professional musi- 
cians. The youngest player is violinist 
Alexander Guttenplan, 12. Guttenplan 
lives in London during the school year. 
His family has a summer home up the 
hill. Every year for as long as he can re- 
member he's been walking down the 
hill with his parents for the Labor Day 
Concert. "It's normally one of the last 
things we do here," he says. 

The concert he was attending is 
somewhat morę conventional than 
most years. The program includes a 
Beethoven overture, a piece for strings 
by Philip Glass and an ambitious 
Brahms serenade. Audience members 
lie on their backs or close their eyes as 
the musie swells and rises. Sąueaking 
chipmunks chase each other through 
the impatiens behind the double bass 
and tympani. 

The concert ends with Randall 
Thompson's four-part Alleluia. Mem¬ 
bers of the Guilford Chamber Singers 
assemble on the grass in front of the 
orchestra. Chorus director Liz Fitzger¬ 
ald invites the audience to get up and 
join in if they'd like to sing. 

"Chances are if they've been in a 
chorus in college or high school 
they're familiar with this work," says 
Zeke Hecker. Many people in the au¬ 
dience have brought along their own 
sheet musie. Parents, grandparents 
and teenagers join together, their com- 
plex harmonies ringing out over the 
surrounding hills, which suddenly 
seem tinged with a hint of autumn. 
No one stirs for a few seconds after 
the musie stops. When everybody 
rises to mingle and stretch, it's a brand 
new season. ^ 


Susan Keese writes regularly for Vermont 
Life. She lives in Newfane. Kevin Bubriski 
lives in Shaftsbury. 







B o o k s 

A Mighty Crop of Yermont Cookbooks 



Read ’em and Eat! 


By Marialisa Calta 


T here is at least one food har- 
vest in Vermont that is doing 
extraordinarily well; or perhaps 
we should say a "foodie" harvest: the 
bumper crop of recent cookbooks. 

They rangę in tonę and flavor from 
the down-home to the upscale; in cuisine 
from solid New England farę to nuovo 
Italian, from single-subject to encyclo- 
pedic. Some are published by chefs from 
Vermont restaurants and inns, some by 
food writers and recipe developers. They 
are hardcover, paperback and spiral- 
bound, illustrated with lush photos, pen 
and ink drawings, woodcuts and blaclc- 
and-white snapshots. There is, in fact, 
something for every taste. 

Friends and Neighbors 

Although Vermont is home (or sum- 
mer home) to a number of bona fide food 
celebrities, my favorite cookbooks are 
written by the state's highly respected, 
hard-working, but lesser known cooks. 
Most have solid national reputations, if 
not instant name recognition. They all 
happen to be really nice people too. 

Ellen Ecker Ogden's From the Cook’s 
Garden (William Morrow, 2003, 258 
pages, hardcover, $29.95) — gorgeously 
illustrated with woodcuts by Calais 
artist Mary Azarian — is a feast for the 
eye and the palate. Years ago, Ogden, 
who lives in Manchester, helped start 
The Cook's Garden seed company, 
which specializes in vegetables and 
herbs. She still oversees the company's 
catalog and test kitchen. Although 
Ogden knows her way around the veg- 
etable patch and employs in her recipes 
such "boutiąue" veggies as black Tuscan 
kale, green zebra tomatoes, candy-striped 
beets and round carrots, she also knows 
that many home cooks will not have 
such bounty at their fingertips. Thus, 
the recipes almost always suggest sub- 
stitutions: regular kale for the Tuscan va- 


riety, for example. The overall emphasis 
is on meatless cuisine, although there are 
a few recipes for chicken, fish, lamb and 
shellfish. The Apple-Almond Torte and 
the Bulgur and Sugar Snap Salad are 
among my favorites. 

Among the most prolific Vermont 
food writers is Molly Stevens of Willis- 
ton, who has coauthored and edited a 
long list of excellent cookbooks. One 
that she did on her own was titled New 
England, for the Williams-Sonoma series 
New American Cooking (Weldon- 
Owen, Williams-Sonoma, 2000, 144 
pages, hardcover, $22.95). Stevens' 


recipes are remarkable for their elear, 
concise writing and helpful tips ; they 
always work. The book includes many 
old favorites with a twist: pot roast 
cooked in hard cider, for example, dough- 
nuts with pumpkin puree and molasses, 
chicken potpie madę with portobello 
mushrooms. Her Stove-Top Clambake 
wowed my guests one winter evening. 

Ruth Cousineau — Vermont's own 
contribution to Gourmet magazine 
(where she works as a food editor) — was 
living in Clarendon when she wrote 
Country Suppers (William Morrow, 
1997, 270 pages, hardcover, $24), illus- 
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We haven't forgołten 
that the Home comes 
lirst in home offfice. 


INTRODUCING THE NEW ENGLAND COMPUTER SECRETARY BY 
POMPANOOSUC MILLS. ONE OF A MYRIAD OF OFFICE 
SOLUTIONS STURDY ENOUGH FOR THE OFFICE, YET ELEGANT 
ENOUGH FOR THE HOME. SHOWN WITH HIGHGATE SIDECHAIR 
FROM OUR COMPLETE HIGHGATE DINING COLLECTION. 


Make yourself at home. 


800 718.8602 or www.pompy.com 

FOR FREE CATALOG, LOCATIONS OR TO SCHEDULE A TOUR OF OUR SHOP IN E. THETFORD, VT 

Pompanoosuc Mills 

We build furniture for life 


BOOKS 

trated by internationally recognized Ver- 
mont folk artist Warren Kimble. The 
boolc is firmly grounded in Vermont tra- 
ditions: A dish of Rabbit Cacciatore was 
inspired by two butchers in Rutland; a 
French-Canadian Pork Pie recipe comes 
from CousineaiFs mother-in-law, who 
madę it after Midnight Mass on Christ- 
mas; Cider Jelly-Basted Pork Roast is 
based on the dish served at a Methodist 
Church fundraiser in Fair FTaven. Two of 
her soups — Buttemut Sąuash and Apple, 
and Smoked Ham Hock and Pea — 
turned out beautifully, and there are 
many other recipes I want to try: 
Caramel Apple Pie, Oyster Stew and 
Drunken Lamb among them. 

Ginny Callan's many fans from her 
now-defunct (and much-missed) vegetar- 
ian restaurant, the Hom of the Moon Cafe 
in Montpelier, were thrilled when she 
followed up her original Horn of the Moon 
Cookbook with Beyond the Moon Cook - 
book (HarperCollins, 1996, 332 pages, 
paperback, $18). The book has all the fla- 
vors we grew to love at the Moon — tasty 
grains and pastas, vegetable tortes and 
salads — with plenty of Mexican, Asian 
and Mediterranean influences,- and she 
goes easy on the tofu. A large number of 
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the 250 recipes, such as a Curried Rice 
Salad with Apples and Chickpeas, and 
New England Chili (with cider vinegar 
and blackstrap molasses], are realistically 
rated "beginner-friendly." 

In the category of Vermont Company 
Makes Good, one applauds the publication 
of The King Arthur Flour Baker’s Com- 
panion (The Countryman Press, 2003, 
620 pages, hardcover, $35), an encyclo- 
pedic tome that takes the home baker 
from biscuit to baguette with step-by-step 
drawings and stunning photographs. 

Vermont Food Celebs 

The authors on this list are stars in the 
food universe ; you'11 see them on tele- 
vision and in magazines; they get really 
good tables at fancy restaurants,- and 
they all have a connection to Vermont. 

In 1971, Madeleine Kamman — the 
French-born cooking luminary who 
makes her home in Barre — published 
The Making of a Cook, which became a 
reąuired text in many cooking schools 
and a must-read for serious home cooks. 
In 1997, Kamman published a major re- 
vision, The New Making of a Cook 
(William Morrow, 1,228 pages, hard- 
cover, $40), which Chef Jacąues Pepin 


praised as combining "French savoir- 
faire [and] Cartesian thinking with 
American ingenuity, enthusiasm and 
unconventionality." This is a big book 
with an emphasis on the principles and 
chemistry of cooking and classic tech- 
niąues. If you want to leam how to make 
demi-glace sauce or poach an egg, follow 
the straightforward prose and helpful 
how-to drawings. Bonus for Fran- 
cophiles: Kamman includes the recipe 
for the famous French Onion Soup 
served for a century at Les Halles, the old 
central market of Paris. 

New York Times writer Marian Bur- 
ros, who has a second home in Glover, 
cites the terrorist attacks of September 
11, 2001, as the inspiration for Cooking 
for Comfort (Simon et) Schuster, 2003, 
210 pages, hardcover, $24). "When life 
gets morę uncertain, morę stressful than 
usual, we look to foods that madę us 
feel secure as children," she writes. 
Hence a compendium that includes rice 
pudding, beef stew, macaroni and cheese 
and tuna sandwiches. 

Judith Jones, a publishing world pow- 
erhouse (she is Julia Child's and Jacąues 
Pepin's editor at Knopf), spends much of 
her time in the home in East Hardwick 






















that she built with her late husband, Evan 
Jones. Together they wrote The Book of 
New New England Cookery, first pub- 
lished in 1998, and reissued in 2001 (Uni- 
versity Press of New England, 671 pages, 
paperback, $24.95). It's a book with an 
old-fashioned feel, filled with recipes like 
stuffed tomatoes, codfish cakes, an eel sti- 
fle and porlc and parsnip stew. It is also 
crammed with interesting tidbits. 

Christopher Kimball, founder and ed- 
itor of Cook’s Illustrated magazine and 
a man increasingly familiar to the pub- 
lic from his popular PBS cooking show 
America’s Test Kitchen, is also the au- 
thor of The Yellow Farmhouse Cook- 
book (Little, Brown and Co., 1998, 410 
pages, hardcover, $27.95), named for the 
Sandgate homestead in which he spent 
much of his childhood and where he 
now makes a part-time home. He waxes 
a bit too folksy for my taste, but the 
recipes are exhaustively tested and 
meticulously explained. KimbalTs hearty 
meatloaf recipe sensibly calls for four 
pounds of meat because, as Kimball 
notes, "It is no morę worlc and then you 
have plenty of leftovers for sandwiches 
the next day." 

Inns and Restaurants 

Central Vermonters have been floclc- 
ing to The Mist Grill in Waterbury sińce 
1999; two years ago the restaurant put 
out its own cookbook, The Mist Grill: 
Rustic Cooking from Vermont (Invisible 
Cities Press, 2002, 166 pages, hardcover, 
$24.95) by chef/owner Steven Schimoler. 
The recipes might have been a bit morę 
rigorously tested: When making the Wild 
Mushroom and Goat Cheese Tartlets, 
for example, I wound up with at least 
twice as much filling as crust, and the 
baking time was off. But, with a little re- 


jiggering, the tartlets were winners. The 
barbecue sauce, madę with black cherry 
preserves and chipotles in adobo, was 
nothing short of spectacular. 

Deirdre Heekin and Caleb Barber, pro- 
prietors of a restaurant and balcery in 
Woodstock, were smart enough to talce 
a year for their honeymoon and to spend 
it in Tuscany. Now they are generous 
enough to share the recipes learned there 
(and on subseąuent trips) in Pane e 
Salute (Invisible Cities Press, 2002, 278 
pages, hardcover, $29.95), an elegant 
book named after their Vermont eatery. 
You'11 find plenty of satisfying dishes — 
sausage with grapes, a cannellini bean 
salad with fresh sagę, spaghetti with 
broccoli florets. 

A friend of minę who is an extraordi- 
nary home cook attended a wedding re- 
ception at the Inn at the Round Barn 
Farm in Waitsfield several years ago and 
was so impressed with the food that she 
immediately ponied up the dough for 
the caterers' cookbook: Recipes and Re- 
flections by innkeeper Annę Marie De- 
Freest and her partner in Cooking from 
the Heart Catering, Annie Reed Rhoades, 
(self-published, 1999, 176 pages, hard- 
cover, $29.95). Soon after, I wound up 
watching the pair produce Easter din- 
ner: a basil and goat cheese torta, lamb 
stuffed with spinach, roasted potatoes, 
pear and blue cheese salad and an al- 
mond calce with fresh strawberries. It 
was terrific. Caterers lcnow ho w to make 
food not only taste great but loolc great, 
and these two are no exceptions. The 
book has luscious photographs by Ver- 
mont's own Paul Boisvert of Shelburne. 

Now That’s a Linzertorte! by Mar¬ 
shall Faye, executive pastry chef at the 
Trapp Family Lodge in Stowe (self- 
published, 2002, 128 pages, spiral- 


bound, $19.95), is crammed with lively, 
sometimes funny and sometimes 
poignant essays; I loved reading about 
the late Maria von Trapp sneaking down 
to the balcery to eat forbidden sweets 
while her nurse/dietician slept late; and 
about Faye's family (wife, two lcids, 44 
foster children); and about the time he 
dug into the ashtray of his car to find a 
diamond ring — winnings from a poker 
gamę that he had assumed was madę of 
glass — worth $8,000. Instructions could 
be morę detailed: For example, Faye neg- 
lects to tell the reader to grate the cheese 
for his cheddar biscuits (which turned 
out tender and delicious) or how fine to 
grind the walnuts for the linzertorte. 
The boolc's title comes from Maria von 
Trapp's reaction to the torte once Faye — 
after dozens of attempts — finally 
matched her childhood memory (the se- 
cret is currant jelly). I had the same re¬ 
action when I tasted the one I balced. 
Plus, it was a snap to make. 

Worthy of Notę 

In a Vermont Kitchen (HP Books, 
1999, 406 pages, paperback, $17.95) was 
written by Amy Lyon of Massachusetts 
and Lynne Andreen of Stratton, co- 
founder of Uncle Dave's Kitchen, a spe- 
cialty foods producer. I can't wait to try 
the Northern Fried Chiclcen (madę with 
a whole head of roasted garlic). 

Chocolate Unwrapped by Rowan Ja- 
cobsen of Rochester (Invisible Cities 
Press, 2003, 126 pages, paperback, 
$12.95) is a comprehensive discussion 
of, as the subtitle proclaims, The Sur- 
prising Health Benefits of America’s Fa- 
vorite Passion. 


Marialisa Calta, food writer and cookbook 
author, lives in Mapie Corner, Calais. 
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Diamond Starfish 
Pin/Pendant 

14K 
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Diamond 
(0.10 ct.tw) 
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— 12b Central Street. Woodstock,VT 05091 
1-800-619-8757 www.elliottnewman.com 



YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 


595 TEBBETTS ROAD 
EAST CALAIS, VT 05650 


(802) 456-7020 

D80CL639H796 


write or cali for portfolio 
of designs - $20.00 
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Green Mountain Homes 



ExceptionaI Previews Offerings 


( Shelburne, Vermont 
A rare opportimity to build your 
Home on the historie Shelbume 
Point. Formeriy part of the 
Webb-Vanderbilt Fstate, 7.1 acre 
parcel also shares 15 acres of 
common land on Bayiiew' Farm. 
Panoramie water & Green 
Mountain vieus. 


Offered at $639,000 

Cali Chris von Trapp at 1-800-451-5004 ext. 1113 

Charlotte, Vermont 
Recently renovated 4 bedroom 
home witli an open floor plan 
that takes fuli advantage of 180 
degree views of the Lakę 
Champlain Valley. Entertain or 
relax beside the inground pool 
\vith retraetable cover or see the 
stars from the observatory. 

Offered at $1,230,000 

Cali Chris von Trapp at 1-800-451-5004 ext. 1113 


Charlotte, Vermont 
Charming 200 year old loYingfy 
restored country cape featuring a 
beautiful eustom Chefs kitchen. 
Wonderful patio & stone walls 
surrounded by perennial gardens. 
Located on 3.71 acres with 
distant mountain vie\vs, barn and 
your own pond. 


Offered at $649,000 

Cali Brian Boardman at 1-800-451-5004 ext. 1121 


Monkton, Yermont 
Fabulous 5800 sq. ft. eustom 
cape. Soaring 2 story glass takes 
in mountain views. 4 bedrooms, 

3.5 baths, 4 levels finished 
living space, antique brick 
Fireplace. Beautiful 4 car, 2 story 
barn and pond. Exceptional 
property on 50 acres. 

Offered at $695,000 

Cali Gaił Langat 1-800-451-5004 ext. 1115 


Shelburne, Vermont 
Bathed in sunshine is this 
shining, spotless, home with 
walls of Windows. Fscape from 
the ordinary. 10 rooms, hot tub, 
3 season porch, 11+ acres gpod 
for horses. 10 minutes to town. 
No maintenance exterior. 
Possible lot to subdhide. 


Offered at $599,900 

Cali Jo-Anne Taylor at 1-800-451-5004 ext. 1135 


COLDWELL 

Banker 

śftret>iełchs> 

I NTERNATIONAL' 


Coldwell Banker 

Hickok & Boardman Realty 
346 Shelburne Road 
Burlington, VT 05401 


Brocklebank Farm 

Tunbridge, Yermont 



"Brocklebank” combines a handsome 1991 Vermont 
farmhouse with gardens, pasture, meadow, woods, a 
pond, former dairy barn and tremendous views to the 
mountains beyond. The house displays great charm and 
quality with 4,000 square feet of first-class craftsmanship 
including four bedrooms, four baths, two fireplaces and 
a guest suitę with separate entrance. There are two box 
stalls for horses, and abundant livestock water for a va- 
riety of animals. Forty acres of first-class land. $675,000. 


Brooks h. barron 
REAL ESTATE 
LLC 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802-767-3398 • fax 802-767-4669 
www.brooksbarron.com • barronre@together.net 



Beauty in 

DETAIL 


FINO OUT MORĘ ABOUT THE OETAILS THAT MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE IN OUR UNIQUE TIMBER FRAME HOMES 


TIMBERPEG 


The Art isans of Post & Beam, 


www.timberpeg.com 
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Shelbume 

MARINERS COVE 

Wonderful 5,202 sq. ft. residence on 5.96 acres 
featuring 700 ft. of water frontage on Shel- 
burne Bay on Lakę Champlain, a pond, water’s 
edge deck and protected dock and boatlift area. 
Formal gardens and stone wali wrap around the 
flagstone terrace that covers the entire lake- 
side of the residence. Choice location near 
Burlington. $2350, OOO 

Call Wadę B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 



Woodstock 

BLAKE HILL 419 ACRES 

A commanding land parcel of woodland and 
open land adjacent to Woodstock Village. Blake 
Hill is the highest hill & ridgeline whose flanks 
form the eastern boundary of the village. This 
significant holding represents the most impor- 
tant land parcel offered in recent history. An 
estate quality residential property without 
equal. $3,250,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 
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Norwich 

KERWIN HILLS HIGHLANDS 

Excellent views and the opportunity to create a 
country residence or family compound in a won¬ 
derful setting and neighborhood. Investment prop¬ 
erty or spot for a developer/builder, with permits 
in place for a possible 6-lot subdivision. On 96+/- 
acres with stonewalls, pastureland and woodland. 
1 .i^\ access to Hanover, NH. $825,000 

Cali Mary Ellen McCue 802-457-4977 



Lincoln 

ELDERBERRY FARM - 105 ACRES 

Absolute serenity with views of the Vermont Pres- 
idential rangę south to Killington. Spectacular 4,000 
sq.ft. house, two ponds, six stall barn, guest quar- 
ters, caretaker’s apartment, fenced fields and 
ancient maples lining the drive. Miles of dirt roads 
and trails for hiking, horseback riding & carriage 
driving. A breathtakingly beautiful site with ab¬ 
solute privacy. $1,500,000 

Cali Wadę B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 



Weston 

SOUTHGATE - 98 ACRES 

Ideally situated on 98± acres, this 1840’s antique 
Cape with 4 bedrooms, attached carriage shed-stu- 
dio apt. and multiple barns, is surrounded by 
beautifully landscaped perennial gardens, a pond, 
stonewalls and rolling fields and orfers 6,000± ft. of 
frontage on the West River. Acreage has potential for 
house sites, restored gentlemani farm or artist re- 
treat. Ideał restoration project. $1,150,000 

Cali Robert G. McCafferty 802-867-0200 



Pomfret 

SEAVER HILL HAVEN 

Exceptionally sited and crafted home upon 37± acres 
containing maturę apple orchard, privacy and long 
distance views. The light-filled home is adjacent to 
the famed Quechee Lakes communiry. 5 bedrooms, 
4 baths and elegant living quarters. Attached guest 
quarters offer 1 bedroom, fuli bath, sleeping loft and 
remarkable sweeping views to NH from the combi- 
nation living room/dining area. $1,595,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Warren 

BROOK HOUSE 

Located within 1 mile of the Sugarbush ski area, the 
wonderful 10,000 sq. ft. residence on 10 acres is 
sited to view the top of Sugarbush, the pond to the 
east, and the spectacular falls of Bradley Brook to the 
west. Impeccable gardens surround the residence. 
Exquisite quality abounds in the bright, open, 1 1 
room house, inc. a prof. chef s kitchen and guest apt. 
over the garage. Unrivaled privacy. $1,200,000 
Cali Wadę B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-651-5392 



Woodstock 

SILVER FOX FARM 

A custom designed and built home located just outside 
Woodstock Village. Sited on 43+/- acres of fields, mapie 
trees and trails. Offering 3+ bedrooms, 3 baths, chef ap- 
pointed kitchen and family gathering areas. Exposed post 
and beam frame, antique board fioors and 4 fireplaces all 
create a wonderful New England home. Split raił fencing, 
a 3-story Pennsylvania style horse barn, riding arena and 
pond complete this farm. $2,965,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Grand Isle 

HYDE POINT EAST 

Exceptionally private lakeside retreat featuring 500 
ft. of pristine shoreline inc. a private cove and a 5 
bedroom single story, year-round residence. The 
property offers expansive views of Lakę Champlaini 
Inland Sea, the Green Mountains to the east and the 
high peaks of New Yorki Adirondacks to the west. 
Beautiful perennial gardens and boardwalks adorn 
the landscape. $1,125,000 

Cali Joyce Cameron Wallace 802-651-5394 


www.landvest.com 

ŁandYest 


THE NEXT LEYEL OF SERYICE 


126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802-660-2900 
One The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802-457-4977 
580 Dorset Hollow Road Dorset, Yermont 05251 802-867-0200 


The Exclusive Yermont Ąffiliate for 


CHRISTIFS 


GREAT ESTATES 
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Green Mountain Homes 



Golf for a day 


oą & 


ClATL 
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Sugarbush Golf Club. Warren, Vermont. 18 holes. Par 72. 
One of only two Robert Trent Jones Sr. designed courses in 
the entire State. Naturally carved from stunning 4000' peaks. 

Described by Golf Digest as “the essence of a mountain 
course.” The perfect championship course for the discerning 
golfer looking for a unique and memorable golf challenge. 

Cali 8oo 53-SUGAR or visit www.sugarbush.com 
And ask us about our flexible ownership opportunities*. 


SUEJI 


HBUSH 


■ THE LODGE 

AT LINCOLN PEAK 


*This is not intended as an offering as defined by Vermont law. 


Cotiley Country 

179 Main Street 
Derby, VT 05829 
(802) 766-2401 • (800) 243-2401 
www.realestatevermont.com 

1862 Civil War Colonial, 
facing the park in Derby Linę, 
VT. 90 minutes to Montreal. 
Possibly part of the Under¬ 
ground Railroad. Wonderful 
location on 1.6 acres with west- 
erly views across the park to 
the mountains. 5-stall garage. 
Winę cellar. 


6 bedrooms and 4 baths. 
Very grand first floor rooms in- 
cluding huge fireplaced dining 
room and huge fireplaced living 
room. Large, new bright 
kitchen with wood stove. Winę 
cellar. Third floor which is cur- 
rently storage, but was maids’ 
quarters. Hardwood floors. Hot 
water heat. $399,000. 




RF/MRK 



This charming Cape on 1.0 +/- acres has been 
lovingly restored and is like new inside. The 
kitchen/dining room is spacious with a beautifully 
tiled backsplash, the living room has a fireplace with 
stained glass window accents and there are three 
bedrooms, two of which have tiled baths. There is 
a one-car attached garage, several outbuildings and 
beautiful valley views. This is the home for you and your family! $285,000. 


For information please cali Bonnie Gridley at 
RE/MAX Champlain Valley Properties 
101 Court St., Middlebury, VT 05753 


(800) 545-8380 ext. 11* gridleyb@sover.net • www.midvthomes.com 




The Ch igitial Hezekiah Davis Home 
ITie Davis brothers built some of the “most elegant dwellings 
in town” according to East Montpelier history. This home 
was built by brother Hezekiah Davis and is considered one 
of the best preserved of the early settlers’ homes. It sits on 
a knoll in a very special place. East Montpelier.....$295,000 
End of the Road.... Top of the Hill 
Majestic sunset views await you on this 80 acre Vermont re- 
treat. This twelve room home is bordered by State forest and 
includes five bedrooms, 4'A baths, two fuli kitchens, and a 
fireplaced living room. Enjoy the beauty of your trout pond 
as you relax on the patio. Own a piece of Vermont today. 

Walden.$449,900 


Berg, Carmolli & Kent Real Estate 

Barre, Vt (802) 479-3366 Montpelier, Vt (802) 229-4242 
www.BCKrealestate.com 

CALL TODAY AND LEAVE THE WORRIES TO US. 



P E A C E OF MINO 



WEST YTEW ESTATE 
Weil built, well maintained 3 bedroom, 2 
bath cape on 28+/- acres. New storage build- 
ing, older storage building, pond, stonewalls, 
nicely landscaped. Exercise room, Computer 
room. 2 car garage. Oaks floors in living 
room, oak floors and fireplace in family room. 
Located just outside of Greensboro. 

#2196L $310,000. Cali Greensboro. 


UN1QVE Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office 3965 VT Rt. 114. East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realvt@earthlink.net 
Harduick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 

_ 802-472-3338,* mail w itsonre 0together.net. 

REAL ESTATE Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northemvtrealestate.com 


Waltham Orchard - Country living and income-piodudng 
op[K>rtunity. 3-BR home on 14 acres in WalthaiiL Minutes from Mid- 
dlcbury, Vcrgenncs; 45 minutes from Burlington Int l Aiqx)rt. 1700 
semi-dwarł' trees w/ cpmplete line^oncliaid cąuipiucnt. $483,500. 

^ 


We alśo haVe several building loi 


COLE^ 
RE ALTY ^ 

We specialize in land 


Cole Realty 

PO Box 142, Vergennes, VT 05491 
(802) 877-3675 colerlty@together.net 
www.carlcolerealty.com 
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Green Mountain Homes 


fountains 


International Real Estate Group 

579 + Acres, Royalton, VT 

Located in easł central Vermont this forest 
encompasses three mountaintops, offers 
great views, privacy and close proximity to 
several popular Vermont communities. 

Price $ 695,000 

For morę Information on this or other properties cali or visit our websiłe 
Specializing in the sale of forested land and rural estates. 

Fountains Real Estate, Inc. 

14 Leavitt Road, Suitę 2, P.O. Box 25, Pittsfield, NH 03263. 

Tel: (603) 435-7428 Email: realty@fountainforestry.com 

www.fountainforestry.com 



Mt. Peg Hideaway 
W oodstock 

Combining the pleasures of country liv- 
ing with the luxury of village conven- 
ience, this spacious house (10 rooms, 3+ 
bedrooms, 3 1/2 baths), built in 1993 on 
8.7 private acres, looks over lawns, a 
pond and to hills beyond. Surrounding the property are morę than 60 addi- 
tional acres, forever conserved and protected against development, yet 
Woodstock Village is only three blocks away. Offered in its entirety for 
$1,245,000 or with 5 acres for $1,075,000. 





Robert Wallace Real Estate 

5 Central Street, Woodstock, Vennont 05091 H[0| 

877-227-0242 • www.robertwallacerealestate.com*- 


In And About Dorset...Manchester...And Southern Vermont 



Extraordinary Charm 
On The Battenkill... 

Battenkill River meanders through this 
lovely property on 13.2 Acres. Mountain 
views, meadow and stonewalls. 3 bed- 
room, 3 bath circa 1870 renovated farm- 
house. Great patio and porch. Sun-filled 
kitchen with antique brick hearth fire- 
place. Formal dining room. Living room with fireplace. Den. Primary bedroom 
with marble bath. Two guest rooms. Ali rooms nicely proportioned.Also includes 
a lovely two-bedroom carriage house. Extremely comfortable & charming. 
Located between Dorset and Manchester. Exclusive $650,000 


Josiah Allen Real Estate Inc. 

Route 30, Dorset, Vermont 05251 
(802) 867-5555 • Fax (802) 867-5713 • www.josiahallen.com 


Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 




LIBERTY 

HEAD 


POST 6 BEAM, INC. 


Cali 802-434-2120 

or send $5 for our comple 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68-V 
Huntington, VT 05462 


www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com 



ENJOY THE FOUR SEASONS 


V( 


( >11110 11 


juliii 


:e 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


One year (four issues) $15.95 
Cali toll free: 1-800-284-3243, ext. 0426. 
Order online: www.vtlife.com. 


Vermont Life Magazine 
6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 


DOGWOOD RUN 



Nestled on 86 acres is this beautifully designed home with 4 bedrooms and country 
kitchen. Separate guesthouse, large swimming pond with island, extensive trails and 
expansive mountain views. Plenty of land to expand to your own desires. $3,800,000 
Contact Peggy Smith, Carlson Real Estate, Stowe, VT 
866-253-2502 or pegsmithsq@aol.com 
carlsonrealestateinc.com 


Happiness is owning a 
B&B or Country Inn in Yermont 


Leave the stresses of daily life behind. 
HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 

with over 40 years experience can help 
you fulfill your dream. 

We specialize in Yermont Hospitality 
Properties, B&Bs, Country Inns & Restaurants 


www. hospitalityconsultants. com 
or toll free 888-362-5007 
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Calendar ° _f Sum m er E v e n t s 


Compiled byUsE Markus and Carolan Batcheldhr 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusiue. Because 
the listings were compiled last spring, 
there may be cbanges in times or dates. 
Cali organizen to confirm. For informa- 
tion about Vermont, contact the Vermont 
Department ofTowism and Marketing, 

6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, Montpelier, VT 
05633-1301, tel. 1-800-VERMONT, or 
uisit local information bootbs. To submit 
euents or to see an updated events calen¬ 
dar, visit the Vermont Department of 
Tourism and Marketing Online at 
w w w. VermontVacatiorLCom For morę 
information about a particular event, 
cali thephone number in the event 
listing. The area codę for all Vermont 
telephones is 802. 

the 

Season 


Adamant Musie School. Concerts, art exhibits, 
theater. Cali for times. 229-9297. 

• July 15-July 25: Hello Doiły. 

• July 17-Aug. 14: Piano concerts. 

• July 29-Aug. 8: The Search for Delicious. 

• Aug. 12-22: A Moon for the Misbegotten. 
Adams Farm. Wilmington. 464-3762. 

• June 26-July 31: Evening hayride & bonfire. 

• June 26-Aug. 29: Afternoon tea. 

• July 4: Wagon rides & ice cream social. 

• July 10-Aug. 28: Spinning bee. 

• July 24: Tea luncheon & herbal workshop. 

• Aug. 14: Ice cream social. 

• Aug. 21: Dairy goat day. 

• Aug. 28: Enchanted garden party. 

Bennington Center for the Arts. Tues.-Sun., 

11 a.m.-5 p.m. 442-7158. 

• June 12-Aug. 29: Art of Animal Kingdom IX. 

• June 12-Dec. 24: Smali Works Show'. 

• July 31-Sept. 5: N.E. Watercolor Society. 
Bennington Museum. Exhibits, concerts, sum- 

mer history camps. Open daily 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
447-1571. 

• Thru July 30: Independence of Thought, Free- 
dom & Speech exhibit. 

• June 28-July 16: Summer history camps. 

• July 22: Four Seasons in Musie, Art & Poetry 
concert, 3 p.m. 

• Aug. 3: The Markovs & Friends, chamber 
musie, 3 p.m. 

• Aug. 28-April, 2005: The Art and Innovation of 
the Hunt Family. 

Billings Farm & Museum. Woodstock. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• July 4: Old Vermont Fourth. 

• July 17: Cow' Appreciation Day. 

• July 31-Sept. 12: Quilt Exhibition. 

• Aug. 8: Antiąue Tractor Day. 
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Electra’s House 
Highlights 
Summer at 
Shelburne Museum 

This summer the Shelburne Mu¬ 
seum will for the first time open the 
Brick House, formerly the home of 
the museum's founder, Electra Have- 
meyer Webb, to visitors. The mu¬ 
seum also offers a special season-long 
deal for Vermonters: half-price ad- 
mission to the entire museum. 

The rambling colonial revival 
Brick House, largely unchanged from 
the time Webb lived there, will be 
open for guided tours starting in July. 
Iris architecturally interesting and 
has a striking view of the Champlain 
Valley, but its real beauty is the look 
it offers into Webb's personality and 
collecting approach. 

The Brick House was, from the 
beginning, the place where Mrs. 
Webb developed many of the exhi- 
bitions that were to characterize 
Shelburne Museum. Visitors will see 
hallways decorated with rustic wood 
paneling, lamps fashioned from but- 
ter churns, antiąue Staffordshire 
teapots, and arrangements of "witch 
balls" — colorful handblown deco- 
rative glass spheres. 

"Iris about as true a glimpse as you 
could ever get at the mystiąue behind 
this woman," said Shelburne Mu¬ 
seum President Hope Alswang. 

Shelburne Museum: Route 7, Shel¬ 
burne, 985-3346, www.shelburne 
museum.org. 


• Aug. 28: Childrens Day. 

Circus Smirkus Summer Tour. (800) 533-7443. 

• June 26; Aug. 17-18: The Circus Barn, 

Greensboro. 

• June 28-29: Mayo Field, Stowe. 

• July 1-3: Technology' Park. So. Burlington. 

• July 5-6: Middlebury Rec. Field. 

• July 7-8: Manchester Rec. Field. 

• Aug. 7-8: Brattleboro. 

• Aug. 10-12: Montpelier High School. 
Craftsbury Chamber Players. (800) 639-3443. 

• July 11: Musie From the Bandstand. 7 p.m., 
Craftsbury Common. 

• July 1 i. 21, 28; Aug. i. 11. 18: 8 p.m.. I \ M 

Recital Hall, Burlington. 

• July 15, 22, 29; Aug. 5, 12. 19: - s p.m.. I lard- 
wick Town House. 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center, Craftsbury Com¬ 
mon. 586-7767. 

• June-Sept. 19: Week-long and mid-week adult 
and teen residential rowing camps. 

• June 27-July 30: Residential running, marathon 
& triathlon camps for adults. 

Dorset Theatre Festival. 867-5777. 

• June 10-19: Syluia. 

• June 24-July 17: The Mousetrcip. 

• July 22-Aug. 7: Mass Appeal. 

• Aug. 12-Sept. 4: Speaking. 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium St. Johns- 
bury. Museum: Tues.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 
1-5 p.m. Planetarium shows: Mon.-Fri., 11 a.m. 

6 1:30 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 1:30 p.m. 748-2372. 

• Thru June 13: The House That Fairbanks Built: 
The Legacy of Underclyffe. 

• July 3-Jan. 31: The Avian Series: Damaged 
Beauty. 

The Firehouse Gallery. Burlington. Sun.-Wed., 
12-5 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 12-8 p.m. 865-7165. 

• Thru June 20: Sylvia Safdie: The Inventories of 
Invention. 

• June 25-Aug. 1. Materiał Vision. 

• Aug. 6-Sept. 12: Bucket Brigade. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Tues.-Sun.. 

noon-5 p.m. 253-8358. 

• June 11—Aug. D. Vermont Selections, a juried 
exhibition of Vt. artists. 

• July 16-Oct. 16: Exposed! Outdoor sculpture. 

• July 17: Filmmaker John O Brien. 

• Aug. 28-29: For Art* *s Sake and ATaste of 
Stowe, a festival of visual & culinary arts, Jack¬ 
son Arena. 

Hildene, Manchester. (800) 362-4144. 

• June 12-15: Antiąue & (lassie < .ar Sh <m <)ars, 

flea mkt.. focxl. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• June 13-Aug. 20: Hildene Celebration of 
Peonies. Garden Party'. Artists in the Garden, 
Children s Day. 362-1788. 

• July 25: Komen VT-NH Race for the Cure Reg., 

7 a.m. Womens 5-K. 9:15 a.m.; mens 5-K, 

9:45 a.m.: walk, 10:30 a.m.; children s steeple- 
chase, 11:30 a.m. 362-2733. 









• Ang. 6-8: Southern Vt. Art & Craft Fest. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Basin 
Harbor & Burlington Shipyard. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
475-2022. 

• June 12-13: Kid’s Maritime & Musie Festival, 
Basin Harbor. 

• July 3: Launching of the Lois McClure, 88-foot 
canal schooner, 2 p.m.A p.m. Burlington. 

• July 17-18: Lakę Champlain Smali Boat Fest., 
Basin Harbor. 

• Aug. 21-22: RabbTe in Arms: Sailors, Ship- 
wrights and Seamanship, Basin Harbor. 

• Sept.-Oct.: Lakę Champlain Through the Lens: 
juried photography exhibit. 

Lost Nation Theater, Montpelier. Wed. & Th., 
7:30 p.m.; Fri. Sc Sat., 8 p.m.; Sun., 6:30 p.m. 
229-0492. 

• June 17—July 4: The World Goes Round-the 
Songs of Kander & Ebb. 1:30 p.m. matinee, 
June 23. 

• July 8-25: Molly Sweenęy. Also 1:30 p.m. July 14. 

• July 13-Aug. 21: The Brothers Grimm. Tues. Sc 
Sat., 11 a.m. only. 

• July 29-Aug. 15: You Can't TakeIt With You. 
Also 1:30 p.m. Aug. 4. 

• Aug. 20-24: The Rimers of Eldritch. 

Old Stone House Museum, Brownington. 
Wed.-Sun., 11 a.m.-5 p.m., May 15-Oct. 15. 
754-2022. 

• June 19: Antique Gas Sc Steam Engine Show. 

• July 12-17: Heritage Craft Classes. 

• July 26-31: Time Travelers Day Camp. 

• Aug. 15: Old Stone House Day. 

• Aug. 19: Benefit concert. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington 
Tues.-Fri., noon-4 p.m.; Sat. Sc Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
656-0750. 

• Thru June 6: The Netherlandish Prouerbs. 

• June 19: Heirloom Appraisal, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

• Thru June 27: Spectacles to Behold. 

• Thru June 27: Arts of Asia: Recent Acquisitions, 
Nalin, Duke, and Pickens Collections. 

Rochester Chamber Musie Society. Federated 
Church. 4 p.m. 767-9008. 

• July 11: Flutist Vanessa Holroyd, pianist Cyn- 
thia Huard. 4 p.m., Federated Church. 

• July 12-16: Green Mtn. Suzuki Camp. 453-2360. 

• July 16: Suzuki chamber musie. 4 p.m., high 
school auditorium. 

• July 18: Borromeo Quartet. 

• June 26: The Bach Bash, Hancock Town Hall. 
Concert, 7 p.m.; 2 p.m. rehearsal open to ama- 
teur and pro. musicians. 

• Aug. 8: Memoriał concert for Marguerite 
Schenkman. 

• Aug. 22: Violinist Katherine Winterstein, cellist 
Reinmar Seidler. 

Rokeby Museum, Rte. 7, Ferrisburgh. Mid-May 
to mid-Oct. 877-3406. 

• June 20: Father s Day Hike, 2 p.m. 

• July 10: f et My People Go , The Touring Theatre 
Ensemble of North Carolina. 2 p.m. 

• Aug. 8: Pie & Ice Cream Social, \-A p.m. 

St. Michael s Playhouse, Colchester. Tues.-Sat.. 
8 p.m.; Sat., 2 p.m. 654-2281. 

• June 15-26: Prirate Lir es. 

• June 29-July 10: HatHng OurSay. 

• July 13-2 i She Stoops to Conąuer. 

• July 27-Aug. 7: The Spitfire Gń/l. 

Southern Yermont Arts Center, Manchester. 

VLsual, performing, studio arts. Tues.-Sat., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun.. ntx>n-5 p.m. 362-1405. 
Stowe Theatre Guild. Performances Wed.-Sat. 
8 p.m. 253-3961. 






HOW TO RAISE A BUCK 

Funcl Raisers, let Yermont Life help with your next fund drive! 


ASpedal !nvitation 

Celebrating over 8J tjears in the farm and garden industry, 
Coger’s Sugar House Gardens invites ljou to visit our storę 
tucked awarj in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spring. ..the trout ponds are surrounded with flowers • 

Fali.. /the pumpkin patch will be filled with surprises • 

Winter.. .our gift shop will sparkle with Christmas 


spirit. Our beautiful LogCabm Gift Shop is nestled among 10 acres of 
displaijgardens, ponds and greenhouses. 

^ Christmas shop open śept. Ist through Christmas 
A wonderful stop for the entire farimj. Open qear 
vith the exception of Jan. lOtn -Feb, lOth. 


Fve. 

lear-round 


Coger's Sugar House Gardens 

Rt. 10 and 5altimor<?Rd., No. Spnngfield, VT O^l^O 


1(800) T88-2óA3 


. Spnngfield, 

• www.cogersugarhouse.com 


School, church and civic organizations, 
your members or students can sell \Yermont Life 
products and subscriptions in your comniunity and 
earn substantial profits for your organization. 


Cali Ann toll-free at 1 - 800 - 455-3399 
for morę information. 

Vermont Life magazine, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 
Ph: 802-828-3241 • www.vtlife.com 




Designed and manufactured in Maine. 


Gamę amt our model/ 

Bring your floorplans and ideas and let us 
help you design the home of your dreams. 
We’ve been in the housing industry sińce 1975 

Affordable panelized western red cedar 
post & beam homes and snnrooms! 

For a free brochurc or $12 NDH plan book, 
or for directions to our model, write or cali 

New Dimension Homes, Inc. 

Tom & Dianę Cafłyn 
RR 1 Box 95 VL18 • Clinton, ME 04927 

www.ndhpostandbeam.com 

207 - 426-7450 
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• June 23-July 10: The Scarlet Pimpemel. 

• July 21-Aug. 7: Ali My Sons. 

• Aug. 18-Sept. -ł: Helb Doiły! 

Studio Place Arts, Barre. Main gallery open 
Tues.-Wed., 11 a.m.-2 p.m.; Th.-Sat., noon-6 
p.m. 479-7069. 

• Thru July 3: A Wild Passion. 

•July 15-Aug. 14: Vemnont Day by Day. 

• Aug. 24-Sept. 25: Aduenture Sparks. 

Vermont Mountaineers Baseball. June 

11—July 31. Home games, 6:30 p.m. Montpelier 
rec. field, Elm St. 223-5224. 

• June 26: Great Britairis National Team. 

• July 19: Ray Fisher Night. Robin Roberts to 
attend. 

• July 25: All-Star Gamę. 

Vermont Mozart Festival. Concerts. Cali for 
times. 862-7352. 

• July 18, 24, 31; Aug. 6, 7: Shelbume Farms. 

• July 20, 27; Aug. 3: UVM Recital Hall 

• July 22: Grand Isle Lakę House. 

• July 23: Basin Harbor Club, Vergennes. 

• July 25; Aug. 1, 8: Vt. Teddy Bear Factory, 
Shelbume. 

• July 25; Aug. 1, 8: Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe. 

• July 29: The Bundy Gallery, Waitsfield. 

• July 30: Snów Fann Vineyard & Winery, So. 
Hero. 

• Aug. 5: Kingsland Bay State Park, Ferrisburgh. 
Vermont State Craft Centers. Clay &. craft edu- 

cation workshops and exhibits. Frog Hollow, 
Middlebury, 388-3177; Manchester, 362-3321; 
Burlington, 863-6458. 

• June 4-July 11; July 16-Aug. 29: Vermont in 
Fuli Color, Burlington. In Manchester July 
16-Aug. 29. 

• June 4-July 11; July 16-Aug. 29: Quintessential 
Vermont, Manchester. In Middlebury July 
16-Aug. 29. 

• June 4-July 11; July 16-Aug. 29: Vennont Farm 
Vignettes, Middlebury. In Burlington July 
16-Aug. 29. 

Vermont Sun Triathlon Series, Middlebury. 
388-6888. 

• June 6: Middlebury Triathlon. 

• June 27; July 11, 25: Vt. Sun Triathlon. 

• Aug. 15: Lakę Dunmore Triathlon. 

Vemiont Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 

7:30 p.m. (800) VSO-9293. 

• July 1: Middlebury College Alumni Stadium. 

• July 2: Hildene Meadowlands, Manchester. 

• July 3: Grafton Ponds. 

• July 4: Shelbume Fanns. 

• July 10: Sugarbush Resort, Warren. 

• July 11: Trapp Family Lodge Meadow, Stowe. 

• July 16: Rutland Airport, Clarendon. 

• July 17: Three Stallions Inn, Randolph. 

• July 18: Quechee Polo Grounds. 

Weston Playhouse. 824-5288. 

• June 24-July 3: Tartuffe. 

• July 8-31: The Fuli Monty. 

• Aug. 5-21: BigRwer. 

• Aug. 26-Sept. 5: The Dra wer Boy. 

T.W. Wood Galley & Arts Center, Montpelier. 
Tues.-Sun., noon-4 p.m.; Thurs., noon-8 p.m. 
828-8743. 

• Thru June 27: Pastels by Skye Forest. 

• June 29-July 23: Pastels by Annie Gould. 

• Thru July 23: The Vault Tour Bins J-Q. 

• Thru July 23: Open Spectrum, color exhibit. 

• July 24-Oct. 17: Wood Himself. 

Yellow Barn Musie School & Festival, Put- 
ney. Chamber musie, July 4-Aug. 8. Concerts 8 
p.m. Tues., Th., Fri., &. Sat. (800) 639-3819. 



Green Thumbs 
Tours of 

Southern Vermont 

Green Thumbs in the Green Mountains 
is a season-long celebration of summer- 
time in Southern Vennont featuring award- 
winning gardens, world class musie and art 
exhibits. A few of the events: 

Mid-May-Aug.: Perennial Swappers 
Group. Main St. Arts, Saxtons River. 
Wed., 6:30 p.m. 869-2960. 

June 11-13: Iris Days at Olallie Daylily 
Gardens. Siberian Irises in bloom. So. 
Newfane. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 348-6614. 

June 19: The Secret Gardens of Bel- 
lows Falls & Victorian High Tea. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. 463-3092. 

June 25: Ninth Annual North Hill 
Symposium. Bursting Borders: The 
Creative Use of Perennials in the 
Landscape. Mt. Snów. 464-3333. 

June 26-27: The Vt. Butterfly Conser- 
vatory Open House. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Jamaica. 874-4160. 

June 27: Guilford Garden Tours. 10 

a.m.-3:30 p.m. 257-1961. 

June 30; July 31; Aug. 31: Visit the Gar¬ 
dens at North Hill. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Reads- 
boro. Donation. To visit, send reąuest 
including datę, time, no. of tickets, SASE 
to: Noith Hill/Aids Project, P.O. Box 1486, 
Bratdeboro, VT 05302. 254-4444. 

July 10 Hidden Gardens of Dover 
Garden Tour. A benefit for Dover Free 
Library. 348-7488. 

July 24: Adams Farm Tea Luncheon & 
Herbal Works hop. 12:30 p.m. Wilm- 
ington. 464-3762. 

July 24: Memoriał Hall Center for the 
Arts Garden Tour. Mt. Snów area s 
finest gardens. 464-8541. 

July 31-Aug. 1: Daylily & Dog Fest at 
Olallie Daylily Gardens. So. Newfane. 
10 a.m.-5 p m. 348-6614. 

Aug. 28: Midsummer s Fairy Tale & 
Garden Party. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Adams 
Farm, Wilmington. 464-3762. 


Specicil Euents 


JUNE 


3- 6: Strolling of the Hcifers. Bovine beauties. 
paradę, dairy fest, art. Bratdeboro. 258-3992. 
Vermont Dairy Festival. Rides, fcxxl. fun. 

Tli. & Fri., 5-9 p.m.; .Sat., 9 a.m-10 p.m.; Sun.. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Enosburg Falls. 933-8891. 

4- 6: Yermont Balloon & Musie Festłval. 
Champlain Valley Expo., Essex Jct. 863-5966. 

5: Tea at the White House. “Grace Coolidge" 
hosts formal tea. Black River Academy Muse- 
uni, Ludlow. 228-5050. Big Splash River & 
Arts Fest. Celebrate Conn. River with arts, 
education. 10:30 a.m.-6:30 p.m. Wilder. 333- 
3549 Poultney Food & Rumniage Sale. 9 
a.m.-3 p.m., United Baptist Church. 287-5577. 
18-20: Quechee Hot Air Balloon Fest. & Crafts 
Fair. Fri., 3-10 p.m.; Sat., 5 a.m.-9 p.m.: Sun.. 5 
a.m.-7 p.m. Quechee Green. (800) 295-5451. 

19: Fairlee Public Library Book Sale. 9 a.m.-2 
p.m., Fairlee Town Hall, 333-4716. Farm Day. 
Celebrate life on family dairy fami. Noon- 
6 p.m. Taylor Farm, Londonderry. 824-5690. 
Showcase of Agriculture & Morgan Horse 
Field Day. Shelbume. 425-4065. 

25: VNA’s Sunset Sampler Sununer Cruise. 
Benefit for end-of-life care programs. 

6:30-9:30 p.m. Champlain ferry. 860-4435. 
25-26: American Museum of Fly Fishing Rus- 
tic Sporting & Country Antiąues Show. 

Fri., 6:30-9 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Hunter 
Park, Manchester Ctr. 362-3300. 

25- 27: Stowe Garden Festival. Garden design, 
workshops, craft show. Various locations. 

(877) 467-8693. Doe Camp 2004. Outdoor 
skill development for women. Stowehof Inn &. 
Resort, Stowe. (800) 425-8747. 

26- 27: Vermont History Expo 2004. Heritage 
fest. 140 local historical society & museum 
exhibits. performances, paradę. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Tunbridge Fairgrounds. 479-8500. 

30-Aug. 25: Vt. Author Summer Series. 
Evening readings, discussion. Wed., 8:30 p.m. 
Basin Harbor Club, Yergennes. 475-2311. 


JULY 


3: Farm Day. Cheesemaking, milking and forge 

demos; food, musie. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Taylor 

Farm, Londonderry. 824-5690. 

4: Statewide Independence Day Celebra- 

tions. See local listings. 

8-Aug. 16: Stowe Free Library 7 Annual Giant 

Book Sale. 253-6145 

8- Aug. 20: Herrmann s Royal Lipizzan Stal¬ 
lions. Th. & Fri., 6 p.m.: Sat. & Sun., 2:3( 1 * * * * * * 8 9 p m. 
Knight Pt. St. Park, No. Hero. 372-8400. 

9- 11: Vermont Quilt Festival. Fri. & Sat.. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 9-3 p.m. Norwich Univ., 
Northfield. 485-7092. Stoweflake Hot Air 
Balloon Fest. Fri., 6:30 p.m.. Sat. & Sun.. 6:30 
a.m. & 6:30 p.m. Mountain Rd.. Stowe. (800) 
253-2232 Mad River Run & Ride. Motorcy 
cle rally & fundraiser for fire depts. Fri., 
ncxm-9 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sun., 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Waitsfield. (888) 892-2457. 

10: Ethan & Ira Challenge. Outdoor historical 
event; map reading, animal tracking, ropę 
making. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ethan Allen Home- 
stead Museum, Burlington. 865-4556. New’ 
Brook Horse Show. 8:30 a.m. West River Sła¬ 
błeś. Brookline. 8“ t-7010 Chelsea Flea Mar- 
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ket. 125 vendors, library book sale, noon 
BBQ. 9 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Chelsea Commons. 
685-3392 Craftsbury Antiąues & LJniąues 
Fest. 120 vendors, musie, lunch. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., on the common. 655-0006. Stowe Kalei- 
doscope Fest. Artisans, kaleidoscopes. (877) 
467-8693 Troy Summerfest. Arts, crafts, 
horse & buggy rides, food. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Riverbend B&B, Rte. 100. 744-9991. St. 
Stephen’s Peasant Market. Antiąues, garden 
greenery, books, silent auction, lunch. 9 
a.m.-3 p.m. Middlebury. 388-7200. 

10- 11: SolarFest. Solar energy fair, musie fest. 
Sat., 9 a.m.-midnight; Sun., 9 a.m.-ó p.m. 

Green Mtn. College, Poultney. 287-9135. 
R.A.V.E. Car Show & Flea Mkt. Musie, food, 
entertainment. Sat. car show, 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
danee, 7:30 p.m.; Sun., 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Vt. State 
Fairgrounds, Rutland. 265-8026. Windsor Her- 
itage Days. Celebrate the birthplace of Vt., see 
the original Vt. constitution. Vendors, re-enact- 
ments, musie, entertainment. 10 a.m.—4 p.m. 
674-5972 Third Annual Teddy Bear Family 
Fest. Gary Rosen and the Teddy Bear Pienie. 
Stratton Mtn. Resoit Village. 297-2200. 

11- Aug. 29: Sun. Afternoons at Bread & Pup- 
pet Theater. 3-5 p.m. Bread &. Puppet Circus 
Field, Glover. 525-3031. 

l-t-Aug. 15: Vt. Summer Festival Horse Show. 

Wed.-Sun., 8 a.m.-5 p.m. Harold Beede Farm, 
E. Dorset. 496-4878. 

16—1 — : Vt. Brewers’ Fest. Craft-brewed beers. Fri.. 
6-10 p.m.; Sat., noon^i p.m. & 5-9 p.m. Water- 
front Park, Burlington. 244-6828. No. Hero 
Antiąue Show & Sale. Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. No. Hero Elem. Sch. 372-5357. 

16-18: Mountain Winę Festival at Killington. 
Dinners, tastings, brunch. (800) 337-1928. 

17: Castleton Colonial Day. Historie home & 
driving tours, vendors, open art studios, lunch, 
bakę sale. 10 a.m.^4 p.m. 273-3064. Irasburg 
Church Fair. Musie, crafts, childrensgames, 
strawberry shorteake, BBQ, auction. 10 
a.m.-dusk. Irasburg common. 754-6583. A 
Gathering of Artisans. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., BBQ, 
4 p.m.-6:30 p.m. W. Danville United Methodist 
Church. 684-3896. Springfield Summer Fes- 
tival. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., downtown. 885-1159. 

20: Great Brandon Auction. 4 p.m.; preview, 2 
p.m. 247-6401. 

23- 25: Stampede for Cystic Fibrosis. Giant yard 
sale & flea market. Fri. ik Sat., 8 a.m.-8 p.m. 

Sun., 8 a.m.-4 p.m. 453-3952. Bristol Rec. Park. 
Green Mtn. Living Fest. Celebrating all things 
Vermont: arts, crafts, food. Fri. & Sat., 10 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ludlow. 425-3399. 

24 Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar & Craft 
Fair. Conn. River cruises, children’s games, 
sheep dog trials, musie, food, arts & crafts. 

Fair, 9 a.m.^i p.m.; breakfast, 8 a.m.; BBQ, 5 
p.m.. on the common. 429-2204. Mutt Strutt. 
Festival for animals. Jackson Arena, Stowe. 
(877) 467-8693 Peacham Library Antique 
Show & Sale. 35 high-end dealers. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Elem. School. 592-3366. 

24- 25: Stratton Mtn. Blues, Brews & BBQs. 
297-2200. 

25: Family Farm Fest. Farms open to the pub- 
lic. 10 a.m.—4 p.m. Various Randolph locations. 
"28-9526 Stowe Homes & Gardens Tour. 

10 a.m.-3 p.m. (877) 467-8693. 

30-31: Rockingham Old Home Days. Enter¬ 
tainment, kids’ activities. food, fireworks. Fri., 
noon-l 1 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m-10 p.m. 463-4280. 

31: Celebrate Holland. Paradę, community cele- 
bration. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Elem. school. 895-4440. 


Rutland Region Ethnic Festival. Food, 
entertainment, crafts, musie. Downtown Rut¬ 
land. 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 773-9380. 


AUGUST 


1-9: Perennial Pleasures Nursery’s Plilox 
Fest. Morę than 55 varieties of phlox. Free gar¬ 
den tours daily, 11 a.m. Nursery hours: 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. English cream teas daily, noon- 
4 p.m. Closed Mon. E. Hardwick. 472-5104. 

7: Brandon Yard Sale Day. 10 a.m. 247-6401. 
Cheese Cave Tour & Tasting. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Veirnont Shepherd Cheese, Putney. 387-4473. 
Grace Cottage Hospital Fair Day. 10 a.m.. 
on the common, Townshend. 365-4455. 
Church Auction. 10 a.m.-l p.m. Federated 
Church, E. Arlington. 375-2548. Farm Day. 



Center Opening 


What may be the best place in New 
England to see hawlcs, owls, and ea- 
gles up close will open on Route 4 in 
Hartford this June. 

That's the new Vermont Institute 
of Natural Science Naturę Center in 
Hartford, adjacent to Quechee Gorge. 
It seems lilcely to be the best place to 
learn morę about birds of prey and 
other aspects of the natural world in 
northern New England. 

A permanent state-of-the-art Rap- 
tor Exhibit will feature live owls, 
hawks and other birds of prey. The 
center, which will also offer a net- 
worlc of naturę trails, an education 
center, a naturę shop and other at- 
tractions, opens June 12, and will be 
open daily year-round after that; 
adults $8; children $6.50. 

Vermont Institute of Natural 
Science, (802) 457-2779, www.vins 
web.org. 


Celebrate life on smali family farm. Noon-6 
p.m. Taylor Farm, Londonderry. 824-5690. 

Burlington Latino Festival. Musie, dance, 
food, morę. Noon-midnight, City Hall Park. 
864-0123. 

8-29 Charles & Fannie Hughes Barn Muse- 

um. Sun.. 2-5 p.m. Thetford. 333-9803- 

11 UVM Morgan Horse Farm Annual Vt. Day 
Open House. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Wey- 
bridge. 388-0844. 

13-15: Stowe Antiąue & Classic Car Meet. 800 

antiąue cars. 8 a.m.-5 p.m. (877) 467-8693. 

14: NormaiTs Attic. Town-wide tag sale & craft 
fair. Arlington. (800) 362-4144. Ryegate Her- 


itage Day. Civil War encampment, hay rides, 
concerts, bam dance. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; din- 
ner, 5:30-7:30 p.m.; dance, 7:30-10:30 p.m. 
Ryegate Corner. 439-5647. East Poultney 
Day. Historical festival, vendors, antiąues, 
Revolutionary War drama, church supper. 9 
a.m.^4 p.m., on the green. 287-2330- Blueber- 
ry Fest. Winę tasting, tours. 1-5 p.m. Grand 
View Wineiy, E. Calais. 456-7012. 

14-15: Vt. Storytelling Fest. Stratton Mtn. 

Resort. 297-2200. 

14-Oct. 17: The Vt. Maże. Explore giant Vt. map 
madę of cornstalks. 9:30-5:30 p.m. daily. 

Apple Barn ik Country Bakeshop, Bennington. 
(888) 8-APPLES. 

21: W. Newbury Sununer Festival. 8 a.m.-2:30 
p.m., village. 429-2316. 

21-22: Vermont State Zucchini Festival. 9 

a.m.-4 p.m. Ludlow. 228-5830. 

28 Quechee Scottish Festival. 8 a.m.—4:30 
p.m. Quechee Polo Field. 496-2213- Ver- 
geimes Day. Crafts, vendors. 10 a.m.—4 p.m.; 
BBQ, 4-6 p.m. 388-7951. 


,V/#ppt'r.v, Etc . 


JUNE 


13 Brownsville Roast Beef Supper, ł-6 p.m 

Methodist Community Church. 484-5944. 

24: Strawberry Shorteake Supper, 5 & 6:15 
p.m., Sutton School. 467-8335. 

25: Strawberry Festival. 5-7 p.m., Congrega- 
tional Church, Waterbury. 244-6606. 

26: Dummerston Old-Fashioned Strawberry 
Supper. Evening Star Grange Hall. 5-7 p.m. 
254-9158 Comwall Strawberry Festival. 
Noon—4 p.m., First Congregational Church. 
462-2019 Poultney Smorgasbord Dinner. 
5-7 p.m., United Baptist Church of Poultney. 
287-5577. 


JULY 


10, 17, 24, 31: Brownsville Baked Bean Sup- 
pers. 5-7 p.m. Grange Hall. 484-7285. 

23: Cracker Barrel Chicken Pie Supper. t:30- 
7 p.m. Newbuiy Cong. Church. 429-2204. 

25: E. Albany Annual Turkey Dinner. 11:45 
a.m-l:30 p.m. St. John Church. 755-6110. 


AUGUST 


14: Lobsterfest. Lobster, chicken, pies. 4:30-7:30 
p.m. No. Ferrisburgh United Methodist 
Church. 425-3020. 


& lYtusic 

(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 

Thai Sept. 30: Summer Musie Series at Grace. 

Summer concerts. Grace Episcopal Church, 
Sheldon. 326-4603. 

Thru Oct. 9 Brandon Is For The Birds. 50 

birdhouses by Vt. artists. 247-4956. 

4-13: Discover Jazz Fest. International, regional. 
local jazz artists perfonn at venues throughout 
Burlington. For info, tickets, (802) 86-FLYNN. 

5: Brattleboro Musie Center’s Chamber 
Musie Series Coneert, Mary Westbrook- 
Geha, mezzo soprano; Robert Merfeld. piano. 
Works by Debussy, Faure, Strauss. 8 p.m. Cen¬ 
trę Congregational Church. 257-4523. 
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12: Mezzo Madness. Song Sc quick wit. 7:30 
p.m. Haskell Opera House, Derby. 334-8145. 

13 Northern Vt. Artist Assoc. Art Show. 
Juried show. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Bryan Memoriał 
Gallery, Jeffersonville. 644-5100. 

14-18: Colored Pcncil: Delicate to Dynamie. 
Art workshop. Cortina Inn, Kiilington. (219) 
874-4688. 

17-20: Vt. Internat! Choir Fest Free concerts, 
various locations. Stowe. (877) 467-8693. 

18: Night at the Opera. Arias and duets from 
Italian operas. 7 p.m. College of St. Joseph, 
Tuttle Hall Theater, Rutland. 773-5900. 

24- Aug. 12: Band concerts. Th., 7:30 p.m. On 
the green, So. Royalton. 763-8172. 

25- 26: Windham Co. Humane Society’s Art 
at the Barn Show Sc Sale. Morę than 30 Ver- 
mont artists. Fri., 5:30-9 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.^4 
p.m. Brattleboro. 254-2232. 

26 Chamber Musie Concert Bach Bash. 
Rehearsal, 2 p.m.; concert, 7 p.m. Hancock 
Town Hall. 767-4012. 

26- 27: Bennington Craft Festival. Art and craft 
show with morę than 100 exhibitors. 9:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. The Craft Center at Camelot Vil- 
lage. 375-9654. 

27- Aug. 8: Kiilington Musie Festival, Ram s 

Head Lodge. 773-4003. 


JULY 


1—4: Grease. Th.-Sat., 7:30 p.m.; Sun., 2 p.m. 
Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph. 728-9878. 

3: Burklyn Arts Council Crafts Fair. 10 a.m-4 

p.m. Bandstand Park, Lyndonville. 328-2683. 

West River Artists Outdoor Art Exhibit & 
Sale. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Fletcher Farm School, 
Ludlow. 874-4504. 

8: Performance on the Hill Series. Yalerie 
Ponomarez & the Messenger Jazz Ensemble. 7 
p.m. Higbie Auditorium at Kum Hattin Homes, 
Westminster. 722-3336. 

9-11 Warebrook Contemporary Musie Fest 

Concerts, art exhibit, composers’ fomm. Vari- 
ous times, locations in Irasburg, Newport, 
Derby Linę. 754-6335 Basin Bluegrass Fest. 
Basin Rd., Brandon. 247-3275. 

9-Aug. 27: Manchester Ctr. Concerts on the 
Green. A different band every Fri. 5:30-8 p.m. 
(800) 362-4144. 

16- Aug. 14: Summer in the Park Musie 
Series. Fri. Sc Sat., 7-9 p.m. Bennington. 442- 
5758. 

17 Black River Aeademy Museumfest. Live 
musie, artisans’ gallery, auction, museum 
tours, ice cream social. 10 a.m.^i p.m. Ludlow. 
228-5050. Springfield Quilt Show. 9 a.m.—4 
p.m., First Congregational Church. 885-5728. 

17- 18: West River Artists Outdoor Art Exhib- 
it & Sale. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Woodstock. 874- 
4504 Stratton Yillage Folk Fest. Stratton 
Mm. Resort 297-2200 

17- Aug. 15: Marlboro Musie Fest. Chamber 
musie concerts. Fri. Sc Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 

2:30 p.m. 254-2394. 

18, 25: Rondo Musie Fest 4 p.m. So. Vt. Col¬ 
lege. Bennington. 447-6327. 

18- 23: Jazz Yemiont Band Camp for Grown- 
Ups, Kiilington Grand Resort. (800) 242-8785. 

22 Performance on the Hill Series. The Bag 
Boys Swing/ Bluegrass Band. 7 p.m. Higbie 
Auditorium at Kum Hattin Homes, Westmin¬ 
ster. 722-3336. 
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22- Aug. 1 Damn Yankees. Th.-Sat.. 7 p.m.: 
Sun., 2 p.m. Lamoille County Players, Hyde 
Park. 888-4507. 

23: Cracker Barrel Fiddlers' Contest. 8 p.m., 
on the common. Newbury. 866-5580. 

23- 25: Aug. 6-8: Joy. Dance/theater perform¬ 
ance by Carol Langstaffs FLOCK Dance 
Troupe, 6:30 p.m. Star Mt. Amphitheater, 
Sharon. 765-4454. 

24- 25: West River Artists Outdoor Art Exhib- 
it Sc Sale. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Shelbume Museum. 
874-4504. 

24- Aug. 8: Art on the Mountain. 200 fine art <K 
craft exhibitors. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., daily.Wilming- 
ton. 464-2110. 

25- 30: Ballroom Yermont Dance Camp for 
Grown-ups. Classes in fox trot, waltz, swing, 
cha cha, rumba, tango, samba Sc mambo. 
Kiilington Grand Hotel. (800) 242-8785. 

29 Joy. Dance/theater performance, perfonned 
by Carol Langstaff s FLOCK Dance Troupe, 
6:30 p.m. Shelburne Famis. 765-4454. 

30- Aug. 1 Champlain Yalley Folk Fest. Trąd. 
musie, dance. Fri., 5-11 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.-ll 
p.m.; Sun., 9:30 a.m.-6:30 p.m. Kingsland Bay 
St. Park, Ferrisburgh. (877) 850-0206. 

31- Aug. 1: Country Musie Fest. Stratton Mt. 
Resort. 297-2200. 

31-Aug. 21: Chamber Musie Fest. of the East. 

Sat., 8 p.m. Bennington College. 442-5401. 


AUGUST 


1: Pipę Organ Recital. ~:30 p.m. First Congrega¬ 
tional Church. 948-2117. 

1, 8: Rondo Musie Fest. 4 p.m. So. Vt. College, 
Bennington. 447-6327. 

5: Performance on the Hill Series. The Scott 
Mullett Jazz Quartet. 7 p.m Higbie Aud., Kum 
Hattin Homes, Westminster. 722-3336. 

7: Arts Sc Crafts Fair. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Barton 
Fairgrounds. 334-7325. 

7-8: Ali That Jazz. New Eng. jazz bands play at 
Stratton Mtn. Resort. 297-2200. 

12- 14: Needlework Show. Th.-Sat., noon -4 p.m. 
Black River Acad. Muse., Ludlow. 228-5050. 

13- 14: Bluegrass Festival Sc Fiddling Contest. 
Fri., 1 p.m.-Sat., 10 p.m. Fiddling, musie, food. 
Route 2, Alburg. 482-8110. 

13- 21: A Funny Thing Happetiecl on the Way 
to the Forum. Fri. Sc Sat., 7:30 p.m.; Sun., 2 
p.m. Haskell Opera House, Derby. 334-8145. 

14: Quilts From Home Sc Judy Dales Retro- 
spective. 10 a.m.^ p.m. United Church of 
Christ, Greensboro. 533-2223. An Evening 
with Tenor John Thade. 7:30 p.m. Stowe 
Community Church. (800) 559-7070. 

14- 15: Art in the Park Summer Festival. Fine 
crafts & fine arts, musie, ehildrens activities. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m., Rutland. 775-0356. 

16-28: Central Yt. Chamber Musie Fest. Chan¬ 
dler Musie Hall, other venues. 728-6464. 

20- 21: Joy Dance/theater perfonnance by Carol 
Langstaffs FLOCK Dance Troupe, 6 p.m. 
Grafion Pond. 765-4454. 

21 Green Mtn. Woodcarvers Show/Sale. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Peoples Aeademy. Morrisville. 
223-7929. 

21- 22: West River Artists Outdoor Art Exhib- 
it & Sale. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Woodstock. 874- 
4504 Reggae Fest Stratton Mtn. 297-2200. 

2^-Sept. 6: Reflections on Basin Harbor. 

Juried art show. Aug. 27, 4-7 p.m.. Aug. 
28-Sept. 6, noon-4 p.m. Basin Harlx:>r Club, 
Yergennes. 475-2311. 


28-29: West River Artists Outdoor Art Exhibit 
Sc Sale. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. On the green. Dorset 
874-4504. 

Outcloors & 
5/?orf.v 

(See aLso Through the Season) 


JUNE 


6 : Teenie's Handicapped & Senior Citizens' 
Fishing Derby, 11:30 a.m. Teenie s Tiny Poul- 
try Farm, Chittenden. 773-2637. 

18: The Stowe 8-Miler. A USATF-New England 
Championship race. 9 a.m. 253-4146. 

19 Uike Champlain International Little 
Anglers. Foranglers under 14. Reg.. 10 
a.m.-noon, fishing, noon-2 p.m. Fishing pier, 
Waterfront Park. Burlington. 879-3466. Barre 
Yolksmarch. Walk 10-K around Barre and 
Hope Cemetery. 9 a.m.-l p.m. 462-2019. 

19-21: Lakę Champlain International Father's 
Day Fishing Derby. 879-3466. 

24-27: Joe Kirkwood Memoriał Golf Tourna- 
ment. Stowe Country Club. (877) 467-8693. 

26: Basin Harbor 5-K Race. 9 a.m.; reg.. 7 a.m. 
Basin Harbor Club, Vergennes. 475-2311. 

26-30: Girls' Basketball Camp. Ages 8-17. 9 
a.m.^i p.m. Bennington. 447-4660. 


JULY 


8-11: Futures Tour. Ladies' golf toumament 
Stratton Mtn. Resort. 297-2200. 

12-16: Mini Soccer Camp. Boys Sc girls, ages 6 
Sc 7. 9 a.m.-noon. So. Vt. College Field House, 
Bennington. 447-4660. 

19-23: Soccer Camp. Boys Sc girls, ages 8-12. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. So. Vt. College, Benn. 447-4660. 
23-25: Jay Challenge. Multi-sport festival. 8 a.m. 

Jay Country Storę. (514) 887-7535. 

24: Newbury Yolkswalk. 6 miles. 8 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Atkinson Retreat Ctr. 462-2019. 

26: Basketball Camp. Girls, ages 8-17. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. So. Vt. College, Benn. 447-4660. 


AUGUST 


2-6: Boys' Basketball Camp. Ages 8-17. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. So. Vt. College, Bennington. 447- 
4660. 

24-25: Yt. Senior Golf Open. Amateur & pro 
golfers. Mt. Snów Golf Club, W. Dover. (800) 
924-0418. 

28. Echo Lakę Road Race. 8 a.m. East 
Charleston. 525-6212. 


Fairs & Field 
F>ays 

Bondville Fair Aug. 2^-29. 297-1882. 
Champlain Yalley Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 28-Sept 
6.878-55 15 . 

Caledonia County Fair, Lyndonville. Aug. 

26-29.626-5917. 

Franklin County Field Days, Highgate. July 
30-Aug. 1. 868-2514. 

Lamoille County Field Days, Johnson July 

25-25.635-7113. 

Norwich Fair. July 9-11. 649-1614 
Orleans County Fair, Barton. Aug. 18-22. 525- 
3555. 

Washington County Fair and Field Days, 1 

Montpelier. July 9-11. 279-6567. 
















Green Mountain 

TRADER 

To advertise write: 

Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, 
Vergennes, VT 05491; 

or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: info@GetSmartVT.com 


Adventure/0ntdoor 


FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS, one on one, 
on the Battenkill River. Camping on premises. 
Dealers for Old Town canoes and kayaks. Cali 
(800) 676-8768, www.brsac.com. 

EXPERIENCED FLY FISHING. Guicles take you 
to the streams around the Millers’, Swift and Deer- 
field Rivers. Leave fly shop in Orange, MA. E-mail 
for morę information: HarryHood@verizon.net. 


ArtSy Crafts y Gallery 


FUNCTIONAL STONEWARE DINNERWARE 

serving pieces, lamps, etc. featuring cobalt blue 
brushwork on white, gray or jadę background. 
Custom online gift registry available. 

(802) 223-8926. www.thistlehillpottery.com 

VERMONT-INSPIRED landscape paintings and 
cards by Anna Vreman. (802) 893-6877, 

www. an n a vre m an. co m. 


B&B Lodging 

WWW.THEINNATLOVERSLANE.COM. Simple 
elegance in the heart of the Champlain Valley. 
Near Middlebury and the Lakę. 


Books 


FINE USED BOOKS - Over 18,000 volumes. 
Over Andover Used Books, in the 
lovely village of Andover, Vermont, just off 
Route 11, near Chester, Weston and Ludlow. 
(802) 875-4348, www.overandoverbooks.com 


Businesses For Sale 


YERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS Fine selection 
of profitable Vcrmont businesses for sale. Cali for 
extensive free catalog of listings. (802) 985-2220. 

broker@vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 


Equine 

MORGAN HORSES - a terrific selection at 

www.morganmarketplace.com 


Furniture Makers 


Retreats 


GUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE MAKERS: 

An organization of forty of Vermont’s finest 
craftsmen. www.vermontfurnituremakers.com. 


Flistoric Tour 


SPEND A DAY WITH VERMONT HISTORY 
AT www.revolutionaryday.com/usroute7. 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES Concertinas, 
New, Used, Buy, Tracie, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, (586) 755-6050. 


Pool Tables 


SPECLYLIZING IN THE BLIYING, selling, 
restoration and refurbishing of antiąue pool 
tables. Appraisals available. (518) 891-5943. 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$47/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VP0R, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 





Offering a Fine Selection 
of Equestrian and 
Country Properties 

Linda Fish-Brown 

800-859-2745, ext 705 
WWW.EQUINEHOMES.COM 
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1761 HISTORIC HORSE/CATTLE FARM. 

Southern Vennont. 355 acres, two houses, seven 
barns and sheds. Cattle and equipment, 135 
acres of hayfield. Ninę paddocks, riding trails. 
$1,500,000. Gary Carrier, (802) 254-4508, 

www.cersosimo.com, 

BARRETT & COMPANY. Sal es and rental of fine 
country property in southeast Vennont. Repre- 
senting Sotheby’s International Realty. (802) 843- 
2390. www.vermontpropertyforsale.com. 

SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIl IMS and Property 
Information. Sugarbush Investment Properties, 
(800) 521-4550 or www.sugarbushvt.com. 

FI ND VERMONT HOMES. land, fanns, businesses, 
rentals. maps, irifo at www.vermont-home.com 
Granger Real Estate, (802) 365-7600. 

GRAFTON, YERMONT - Rated -6 of “Most 
Beautiful Places In America” by USA News. 
Graftons choice homes and rental properties. 
Hughes Associates, (802) 843-2020. 

www.graftonvermontproperties.com 

HAYING COYERED THE ENTIRE STATE for 

the last three decades, perhaps I can help you. 
Brooks Barron Real Estate. (802) 767-3398. 

www.brooksbarron.com. 

IN AND ABOUT DORSET, MANCHESTER md 

Southern Yennont. Fine country residential 
properties and land. Fuli service multiple listing 
office. (802)86^-5555, www.josiahallen.com. 


MARRIAGE RETREATS with a professional 
couple, 20 years experience, (800) 707-4566, 

www.marriagequest.org. 


Stoves 


AGA Cookers 


Ali cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. I\vo sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 

Classic Cookers • 30t 5 Lower Bamett Hill 
Middlesex, VT 05602 • 802-223-3620 
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Yacation Rentals 


THE SI GARHOUSE AT GRASSHOPPER HILL. 

Enjoy the experience of vacationing in a century- 
old sugarhouse nestled in a quiet Vermont hill- 
side with all the comforts and conveniences you 
would expect in an exceptional home including 
air conditioning. Featured in the April 2001 issue 
of Vermont Magazine and the cover story in the 
February 2001 issue of Builder/Architect maga¬ 
zine. Located in West Fairlee, VT. (802) 333-4285, 
rkbailey@sover.net or 
www.grasshopperhillonline.com. 

SEE HUNDREDS OF YERMONT YACATION 
RENTALS for rent by owners and agencies On¬ 
line at http://www.vermontproperty.com. 

\ ERY PRIYATE, SECLUDED BIT OF HEAYEN 

in Vermont. Imagine a romantic rustic cabin get- 
away, for your honeymoon, or ‘‘special anniver- 
sary”. 5 rooms include: deep soaking tub for two, 
cozy stone fireplace, king-size bed, kitchen. 
Secluded swimming hole and sandy beach, hid- 
den 86 foot waterfall and gorge! There are no 
neighbors! June through October. Foliage open- 
ings. 2-day minimum. Bridgewater Hollow, VT, 
(802) 672-5141. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM YACATIONS 

Rooms and 3-bedroom apartment. Working 
farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking ik snow- 
mobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. Rea- 
sonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain Road, West 
Danville, VT 05873. (802) 563-2025, 
macbain@kingcon.com. 

STO WE COUNTRY RENTALS offers the largest 
selection of vacation homes and condos in the 
area. Visit www.stowecountryrentals.com for 

complete descriptions and current rates, 
or cali (800) 639-1990. 

LAKESHORE HOUSE, BARNARD, YT. Beauti- 
fully restored home on Silver Lakę. Rent one of 
the two apartments or the entire property. 

(877) 4VT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com. 

STO WE CHALETS AND CONDOMIMIMS for 

the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Realty, 
P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. (802) 253-4623, 

www.SimoneauRealty.com. 

STOWE — ROMANTIC GETAWAY Private 
mountain cottage on stream. Hike/bike. x-c 
trails. Fireplace, Jacuzzi. (800) 729-2980, 

www.BrassLanternlnn.com. 

WOODSTOCK. two homes: five-bedroom, casu- 
al country with hiking/swimming; or four-bed- 
room elegant village home. (303) 871-0366. 
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Picture Postscript 



Not by a Long Stretch 

Anthony Bald, 7, of South Pomfret, left, and Margaret Lewis, 9, of Jericho, 
relax after finishing their first swim lesson at Barnard's Silver Lakę. 


We want your photos! 

We're always on the hunt for great Picture Postscripts, so if you have photos that 
are humorous or amazing and capture lite in Vermont, please send them to: 
Picture Postscript. Vermont Life, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 
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FREE PR0DUCT INFORMATION 


Summer 2004 

Do not use after September 30, 2004 

Send ns this card for FREE information about products and seruices advertised in this issue. 


Mr./Ms./Dr._ 
Address_ 


City/State/Zip_ 
Email_ 


1 □ START 2 □ EXTEND my 
subscription to Vermont Life 
(one year $15.95) 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. 

We'll bill you later (U.S.A. only) 
www.vtlife.com/800. 284.3243 ext.3423 


Circle the Reader Service Numbers for which you want morę information. 

Please limit to 12 selections. 
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What is VL AdLink? 


Now you can reąuest Information from 
participating Vermont Life advertisers via 
our Web site at WWW.VTLIFE.COM. 




How does it work? 

• VisitWWW.VTLIFE.COM 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Here you can reąuest information and/or link to advertisers’ Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit “submit”. 

You ll receire information ąuickly via e-mail or regular mail. 

How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inąuires so the re- 
sponse times will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or 
morę via the regular mail. 



We hope you find VL AdLink helpful and conyenient. But, if you 
prefer, you can still reąuest information via the Reader Service Card 
below. Simply fili out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to 
five weeks for delivery of information using the card. 
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L Must-see special exhibitions at the Shelburne Museum... 
: -price admission for Vermont residents the entire 2004 season! 



^edah^Metal 


isłory o 


*1 he ultimate in pint-sized automotive fun and a wild ride down memory lane... 


<0 fantastic vintage pedał cars from 1905 to 1970 . ..from the earliest 
Korseless carriages to the stylish Kidillac of the 1950 S to Good Humor® 
rikes and other commercial knock-offs of the 6os... 
story of great American toys before plastics. 


uper-entertaining interactive features 
nclude a pedał car riding area, free-play 
riving video games, a mock garage for 
'edal car repair, and a racetrack for 
niniature cars. 


) edal to the Metal special event July 20: 

neet NASCAR star and Vermont native Kevin Lepage! 
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May 1 - October 31 

This largest-ever special exhibition of 
Shelburne Museum’s spectacular collection 
of i8th-, igth-, and 20 th-century quilts features 
20 never before on public view. 100 selected 
works include album, Amish, appliquć, 
chintz appliquć, crazy, pieced, whitework, 
and whole cloth quilts. 

A full-color, exquisitely illustrated catalogue 
is for sale through the Shelburne Museum 
gift shop, and private guided exhibition tours 
for groups are available. 


Quilter s Courtyard 

S. BURLINGTON. VT 


e Shelburne Museum is open io a.m. - 5 p.m. daily, May i - October 31, 2004. U.S. Route 7 in Shelburne, VT, 7 miles south of Burlington 


(802) 985-3346 www.shelburnemuseum.org 

















Real beauty. Real history. Reel fun. 


With 52 State Parks and 10 State Historie Sites, there's plenty for 
families to experience in Vermont. And with a generous number of 
sparkling lakes, ponds and streams, Vermont is also a "reel" paradise 
for fishermen of all levels. Enjoy our natural beauty steeped in 
history and tradition...as well as our waterways deep with a variety 
of gamę fish. To plan your trip, go to VermontVacation.com. 


www.VermontVacation.co 

1-800-VERM(N 

















